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ing settlement of marathon steel negotiations. Steel peace terms 
both work rules and economic front. 


JUBILANT STEELWORKERS mob USWA Pres. David J. McDonald at Buffalo rally celebrat- 


gave unior sweeping victory on 


Buffalo meeting had been slated to show workers’ determi- 


nation to reject industry’s so-called “last offer” under Taft-Hartley 2, was turned into vic- 


tory rally after word of new contract agreement. 


Second Session Opens: 


Civil Rights Battle 


Looms in Congress 


By Willard Shelton 

The civil rights issue was scheduled as the first major subject 
for action as the second session of the 86th Congress convened in 
an atmosphere heavy with the excitement of a presidential election 
year. 

Major conflicts also were expected on school aid, social security, 
depressed areas, minimum wages,® 
fiscal and monetary policy, mutual 
security and farm legislation. 

A group of House Democratic 
liberals, numbering more than 100 
members, adopted a seven - point 
legislative program and offered co- 
operation and assistance to the par- 
ty leadership in producing its en- 
actment. 

Settlement of the steel strike 


by the Steelworkers’ smashing 
victory made major new labor 
legislation unlikely. The desire 
of Congress to adjourn early, in 
time for the Democratic nomi- 
nating convention opening July 
11, may cause the shelving of 
most proposals. 


Faced with an immediate warn- 
(Continued on page 4) 


Labor to Spell Out 
Program for America 


An intensive drive for congressional enactment of “a positive 
program for America” will be launched by the AFL-CIO at a three- 
day legislative conference opening in Washington Jan. 11. 
More. than 600 officers of national and international unions, state 
bodies and larger city central bodies are expected to attend the 
essions at the Willard Hotel. 
The conference will be opened 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
ho will outline the wide-ranging 
Program of “enlightened public- 
hterest legislation” recommended 
by the federation’s third constitu- 
ional convention in San Francisco 
mame September 1959. 
Also scheduled to appear on 
mam the program on Monday morning 
were House Majority Leader | 


> 
wy 


John W. McCormack (D-Mass,) 
and Minority Leader Charles A. 
Halleck (R-Ind.), who will brief 
delegates on the legislative pro- 
grams of their respective parties 
during the second session of the 
86th Congress. > 
On Monday afternoon, delegates 
will attend seven regional sessions 
to hear talks by members of Con- 
(Continued on page 4) 


Tke’s Ma jor 
Goals Peace, 
Tight Budget 


Pres. Eisenhower, in his eighth 
and last State of the Union mes- 
sage, told the 86th Congress that 
his last 12 months in office will 


be devoted to the building. of. 


peace and a continuation of the 
budget-balancing efforts that have 
marked his Administration. 
Much of the Administration 
program remains to be spelled 
out in the coming Budget Message, 
the Economic Report and an ex- 
pected series of special messages. 
The President made it plain he 


‘would not make increases in the 


Administration’s proposals in the 
social welfare field. 

Faced for the sixth successive 
year with a Congress controlled by 
the opposition party—longer than 
any other President in history—Ei- 
senhower expressed the hope that 
there would be no “wrangling” be- 
tween the Legislative and Execu- 
tive Departments during the coming 
year. 

The first session of the 86th Con- 
gress in 1959 was marked by the 
sharpest clashes between Eisenhow- 
er-and legislators since he took of- 
fice. The President increasingly 
used his veto power, or threats of 
vetoes, to block social legislation 


which went beyond Administration 


requests. 


{Union Wins on Rules & Pay 


New Pact Climaxes 
6-Month Striiggte 


By Gene Zack 


S 7 yo | 
The Steelworkers—scoring a sweeping vi PR h Work rules 
and economic issues despite the most int agement on- 


slaught in modern times—have reached agreement ‘with the na- 
tion’s giant steel producers on a new contract. 

The agreemerit’climaxed the longest steel dispute in the nation’s 
history. 3 

The 30-month agreement preserves on-the-job rights contained 
in previous contracts; gives 500,000 USWA members an economic 
package estimated by the industry at 41.34 cents an hour; provides 
for a fully non-contributory insurance program; and guarantees each 
retiring worker a $1,500 lump-sum payment in addition to his 
regular pension. - 

USWA Pres. David J. McDonald jubilantly hailed the agreement 
which, he said, leaves the union “sound, safe and secure” and as~ 
sures “peace, prosperity and lasting happiness” for the long- 
embattled steel workers. 

Wage-Policy Group Thunders Approval 

The union’s 171-member Wage Policy Committee, thundering 
approval of the pact, said that on the key issue of work rules the. 
USWA “emerged completely victorious”—a victory, it added, which 
was won “not only for the Steelworkers but for all of American 
labor.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany called the agreement proof that 
“collective bargaining still works,” and attributed the union’s vic- 
tory to the fact that officers and members “stood together in the 
face of tremendous odds in the very nant traditions of the trade 
union movement.” 

Paving the way for peace were settlements previously gained by 
the USWA in free collective bargaining late in 1959 with Kaiser 
Steel Corp., and the aluminum, can and copper industries. These 
agreements set the pattern for the final steel contract. 

The settlement was announced at a precedent-setting press con- 
ference by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, who credited Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon with having brought about the agreement after 
repeated “mediation discussions” with both sides. Mitchell said 
the Vice President made ‘‘a recommendation for settlement” which 
was “accepted voluntarily by both parties.” 

Flanking Mitchell as he faced reporters and newsreel cameramen 
in a crowded conference room at Washington’s Sheraton-Carlton 
Hotel were McDonald and U.S. Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper, chief 
negotiator for the industry. 


No Immediate Price Hike Seen 


There were strong indications that steel prices would not be im- 
mediately raised, despite management propaganda throughout the 
marathon negotiations that anything more than its “last offer’—40 
percent below the final settlement—would be “inflationary.” 

The settlement—on the 58th day of a Taft-Hartley injunction 
which halted the USWA’s record 116-day strike last November— 
came as the National Labor Relations Board was preparing to poll 
the half-million steelworkers on management’s so-called “last offer,” 
which would have gutted the work rules and given workers only 24 
cents an hour spread over three years, 


An unofficial tabulation by the union indicated that 95 percent of 
the workers would turn down the industry proposal. Mitchell in 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Meany Renews Call for 
Industrial Peace Meet 


In the wake of the steel strike settlement, AFL-CIO Pres, George 
Meany called anew for a White House conference of labor and man- 
agement leaders to work on “guidelines” for industrial peace. 

The idea of a top-level meeting, originally proposed by Meany 
in a letter to Pres. Eisenhower last November, received strong 
endorsement from Eisenhower in®— 
his State of the Union Message to 
the opening of the second session 
of the 86th Congress. 

Eisenhower, who asked Congress 
for new labor legislation in 1960, 
said that as consequence of the 


“It (the settlement) demon- 
strates the need for management 
and labor developing guidelines 
for just and harmonious labor- 
management relations to avoid 
a repetition of strife as long and’ 


1glz & 


Balanced Budget — 

The President said that he would 
introduce a balanced $79.8 billiofi 
budget for fiscal 1961. At the same 
time he disclosed the nation would 
wind up fiscal 1960 with a $200 
million surplus “despite the unset- 

(Continued on page 4) 


encourage regular discussions be- 
tween management and | eut- 
side the bargaining table.” 

In a statement hailing the steel 
agreement, reached only after the 
longest ~steel shutdown in the na- 
tion’s history, Meany declared: 


long steel strike he intends “to| 


costly as this’ struggle.” 

Labor and management in 
America, the AFL-CIO president 
continued, “have more in common 
than we have in conflict—a fact 
all too often overlooked.” 


Meany said the broad areas of 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Page Two, ° AFL-CIO NEWS,“ WASHINGTON; D.\C4 SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1960. 
Steel Union Contract 
é ‘ 
Gains Spelled Out | W, 
Here are the highlights of the 30-month contract won by é 
the Steelworkers in negotiations with the basic steel industry: | 
WAGES—tTheré is no direct wage increase the first year, FE; r 
but the change to a non-contributory insurance program (de- 
scribed below) will give workers an immediate 7-cent hourly 
increase in take-home pay. effect ¢ 
Effective Dec. 1, 1960, and again on Oct. 1, 1961, workers porters 
will receive a basic 7-cent increase. In addition, the contract belief ‘ 
provides for a 0,2-cent-per-hour hike in each job classifica- by ac 
tion with the first raise, and a 0.1-cent-per-hour hike with Exp. 
the second. Including the impact on incentives this will mean were D 
ge a 9.4-cent rise at the end of this year and 8.6 cents in the that ine 
PARTICIPATION IN US. trade fairs’ abtoad won special Labor Dept. awards for three trade union-| | fall of 1961. : ; a new 1 
ists. Shown at presentation ceremonies are- (left to right) John E. Cullerton, president of Hotel COST-OF-LIVING—The existing 17-cent hourly cost-of- a gener 
Service Workers Local 593; Henry Wiens, Labor Dept.’s deputy ‘assistant secretary for international | | living adjustment is continued in effect, and workers can re-_ Mitc 
affairs, who presented awards; Miss Lisbeth Bamberger, AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security; Joaquin} | ceive up to 6 cents an hour more over the life of the contract, told re 
A. Bazan, chief of the Division of Intl. Trade Fits; Harry H. Pollak, AFL-CIO international repre- depending on movement of the Labor Dept.’s Consumer Price increas 
sentative; and Thomas M. Holleran, chief of the Labor Dept.’s trade union programs. Cullerton| | Index. <P Hert 
and Pollak attended U.S. exhibition in Madras, Miss Bamberger attended trade fair in East Berlin. WORK RULES—Present clauses in the agreements dealing Vice P; 
: ' with local working conditions are retained intact. Three addi- be to a 
° ; ; bg tions have been made: uae 
Hardships of 116-Day Steel Strike ||" siicmen ct gievance pioe to rbiation shat not | | ° 
: : constitute a precedent in the settlement of other grievances. and r 
d b S A [ [ U; 4 2. “Each party shall as a matter of policy encourage the im con 
ase AL uppor t Oo rs nitions prompt settlement of problems in this area by mutual agree- ment 
ment at the local level.” “Sc 
The courage and determination of half a mil- child as well as food, drugs and help with his 3. A joint committee, headed by a neutral chairman, will gener: 
lion Steelworkers, backed by the full strength of utility bills and mortgage payments. be created in each company to study local working conditions Jose 
united labor, provided the margin of victory in the @ A Sharon, Pa., father of four, who was| | and to make recommendations before Nov. 30, 1960. in din} 
_— s marathon struggle for economic and on- stricken with infantile paralysis in the third week HUMAN RELATIONS RESEARCH COMMITTEE—A “has: ni 
e-job justice. of the strike, has been saved from eviction from| | .. : ill be t (iiemmaidl “ania Gia tee Pi 
For’116 days USWA members and their fami- his house trailer, along with his family, when ee re ee ne ee eee & i ‘ . 
lies tightened their belts and faced the hardshi back payments were made by the union. |: ++ determination of cquea ble wage and benefit adjustment, and ms A 
e P - ie y dy job classifications, wage incentives, seniority, medical brin 
resulting from wages lost during the longest steel @ For a USWA member in South Bend, Ind., votheepes Api 1 sl & “ j ein 
strike in the nation’s history—an industry-forced his eight children were supplied with urgently- care and other overa —, : y The 
shutdown which stretched from July to November. needed shoes so they could attend school when INSURANCE—In addition to making the insurance pro- industr 
And as a Taft-Hartley injunction neared its it reopened in the fall, and in addition, received| | 82m non-contributory, the contract improves it by —— the Pres. E 
Jan. 26 expiration date, they stood ready to make 00d and clothing assistance to safeguard the chil- go am ean germ asi A Dope eee 
it plain again that they would never submit to dren from hardship. raising the maximum weekly sickness and accident benefit to ported 
industry’s efforts to scuttle work-rule safeguards, _ ©. A Youngstown, O., father of five, declared| | $68, and continuing company contributions for an employe to brin 
dei k fair ch: f th Ith th ineligible for county welfare because he had been| | for six months after layoff. 
y workers a fair share of the wealth they help , : . . i y 
produce, and turn the Steelworkers—in the moved to the Ohio community by his company PENSIONS—The settlement establishes a special retirement 
USW A’s een eheeeet « -..%- Only four months before the strike, received hun-| | payment equal to 13 weeks of pay—estimated at $1,500—in In tl 
phrase—into a “company union. on : ew 
Se SNe sis ne ey ee eee dreds of dollars worth of food and rent, plus an| | addition to the monthly pension. 
a e ss additional $100 to help return to Kentucky the Pension benefits are increased to $2.50 per month for each vote re 
impact of the strike auch Rrendig nese gre: body of a brother who died during the strike. year of service prior to Jan. 1, 1960, and $2.60 for each year posal » 
— to provide any assistance needed to head - In city after city, the common denominator thereafter, and the limitation on the years of service credited told “ 
oft Pansies. linking these stories was the determination of the} | towards pensions is raised from 30 to 35 years. In addition, achiev 
Undergirding the USWA’s own efforts at all USWA that its members and their families—| | full retirement pensions will be paid employes 55 or over Mit 
levels of the union, the labor movement mobilized already sacrificing so much in their fight for dig-| | with 20 years of service who lose their jobs because of perma- were “ 
its support by creating an unprecedented nation- pity on the job and economic justice in their| | nent shutdown, layoff or sickness. that “ 
wide defense fund. Established by the unanimous pay envelopes—should survive the industry- Present retirees receive an immediate $5 pension hike. settler 
vote of the AFL-CIO General Board—compris- forced strike without total disaster. SUPPLEMENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS—The Mcl 
ing the top officers of all affiliates—the fund was Through these efforts; the union was able present SUB program is renewed on the same basis as before, joint e 
geared to contributions of an hour’s pay per to claim not a single eviction, not a single fore- with the companies putting in 3 cents an hour plus 1.0.U.’s of this pr 
month from each of the 13.5 million AFL-CIO closure, not a single case of a family going another 2 cents an hour. This restores the contingent liability Mit 
members. . without food, shelter, heat or utilities among —composed of industry’s I.0.U.’s paid in over recent years— mittee 
Into this fund, and through direct contributions the 500,000 members who endured the four- which the industry had canceled July 14. . he lau 
at the local level, affiliates and rank-and-file un- month shutdown before being forced back to UNION SECURITY—The union shop is continued under membi 
ionists poured millions of dollars to support the _ the mills by the Taft-Hartley injunction. the new contract, and in all “right-to-work” states (except The 
Steelworkers in a dramatic demonstration of In a statement hailing the settlement achieved| | Alabama, where the agency shop is also outlawed), all workers fight fc 
labor’s acknowledgment that the USWA, as AFL- through the collective bargaining process, Meany will be required as a condition of employment to pay a service a 
CIO Pres. George Meany had declared, was wag- paid special tribute to the solidarity of the Steel-| | charge to the USWA each month toward the administration “T} 
ing “the struggle of the entire labor movement.” workers during the protracted struggle. of the contract and the representation of the union. The serv- Mitche 
The stories of USWA families who were fed, “The officers and members of the United Steel- ice charge for the first month will equal the union’s initiation The 
clothed and housed through this determined - workers of America,” Meany declared, “merit the| | fee, monthly dues and any assessment, and the charge there- Neg 
trade union undertaking are legion: congratulations of all trade unionists. after will be the same as the regular dues and assessments. propay 
@ A Steelworker in Birmingham, Ala., who “They stood together in the face of tremendous SENIORITY—A worker absent because of layoff or physi- ary” #0 
had worked only eight days in the.previous year odds in the very best traditions of the trade union| | cal disability will retain his seniority for at least five years, et ., 
because of recession-induced layoffs, received movement. instead of the previous two-year limit. Re 
costly medical assistance for his blind, spastic “That’s why they won.” fact-f 
Fe met I 
sever 
| peop! 
i At | 
for tw 
agreen 
USWA 
In § 
public 
condit 
to suc 
it was 
disclo: 
In | 
re nation 
a ; A AO ad injunc 
ROAD TO PEACE IN STEEL INDUSTRY was paved by earlier settlements ham- Steel Chairman Edgar F. Kaiser (left) and USWA Pres. David J. McDonald sealing me 
mered out by Steelworkers in free collective bargaining with other segments of historic settlement which cracked solid steel industry front before Taft-Hartley & the i, 
metal industry. Picture at left marks signing of three-year aluminum contract: injunction. In picture at right, signatures are affixed to contract for can industry. § claim: 
(left to right) Frank Weikel, Reynolds Metals Co.; William H. Davis, Aluminum Seated (left to right) are USWA Dist. 30 Dir. James Robb; McDonald; and Warren 
Co. of America; USWA Gen, Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg; Walter Farrel, Kaiser Lake of Continental Can Co. Standing (same order) are Al Whitehouse, director The 
“ of USWA Dist. 25; and E. T. Klassen of American Can Co. would 


Aluminum; and USWA Vice Pres. Howard R. Hague. Center picture shows Kaiser 
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|Steel Union. Scores Smashing Victory — 


Working Rules Kept 
Fringe Benefits Hiked 


(Continued from Page 1) 
effect confirmed the accuracy of the USWA poll when he told re- 
porters “statistics” gathered by the Administration supported the 
belief “that inevitably the employers’ last offer would be rejected 
by a considerable majority.” 

Expectations that the settlement would not lead to a price increase 
were bolstered by both Nixon’s office and Mitchell, despite the fact 
that industry leaders were reluctant to talk about the possibility of 
a new round of steel price hikes which, in the past, have touched off 
a general inflationary spiral. 

Mitchell, who described the settlement as “fair and equitable,” 


told reporters “it is my belief that steel companies will not need to |j 


increase prices immediately.” 
Herbert Klein, Nixon’s press secretary, told reporters that the 


Vice President “would not have Proposed any settlement that would 
be to a large degree inflationary.” 


Roger M. Blough, chairman of the board of U.S. Steel Corp. 
and regarded as the man who calls the shots for the industry both 
in contract negotiations and in the area of prices, issued a state- 
ment which said in part: 

“So far as our company is concerned, it proposes to continue the 
general level of its prices for the immediate future.” 


Joseph L. Block, chairman of the Inland Steel Co., seventh largest 
in the industry, quickly followed suit with a declaration that Inland 
“has no present plans to change its prices.” 

In announcing the settlement, after a 22-hour negotiating session 
in a Washington office building, Mitchell detailed Nixon’s role in 
bringing about the compromise. 

The Vice President, he said, began his private talks with both 
industry and union leaders in his home in December, shortly after 
Pres. Eisenhower left on his 11-nation goodwill tour of Europe, Asia 
and the Middle East. In previous months, the Vice President re- 
portedly had met separately with both parties, but made no move 
to bring-them together in joint sessions. 


Industry Warned 
In the December talks, Mitchell said, he and the Vice President 


warned industry executives of their feeling that the workers would 


vote rejection of the so-called “last offer.” Once the industry pro- 
posal was turned down, the Secretary said, steel management was 
told “the possibility of a negotiated settlement could only be 
achieved at a fairly high price.” 

Mitchell, who said Nixon’s “influence, leadership and prestige” 
were “significant factors” in the December meetings, told reporters 
that “without the Vice President we would not have had a 
settlement.” 


McDonald commended Eisenhower, Nixon and Mitchell for their 


joint efforts at bringing about the settlement, and Cooper echoed 
this praise. 


Mitchell, addressing the victory session of the Wage Policy Com- 


‘mittee 24 hours after the settlement was reached, was cheered as 


he lauded the union’s leadership and the determination of USWA 


‘members during the long struggle. 


The settlement, he said, demonstrated that steel workers will 
fight for what they think is right. 

“I know you can be secure under the terms of this contract,” 
Mitchell told the policy committee. 

The Administration’s intervention came at the vite hour. 

Negotiations began last April, and were preceded by an industry 
propaganda barrage charging the union with seeking an “inflation- 
ary” settlement, raising the threat of “foreign competition,” and ac- 
cusing steel workers of “featherbedding.” 


Repeated USWA appeals to the White House to name public 
fact-finders to assess the conflicting positions of both sides were 
met by a “hands-off” attitude by Eisenhower, who told reporters 
‘several times that the “facts” were “well known” by the American 
people. 


At Eisenhower's s request, the union extended its steel. contracts 
for two weeks past their July 1 expiration date in an effort to reach 
agreement with the industry. When talks collapsed, the 500,000 
USWA members walked off the job. 


Industry Rejected Factfinding 

In September, Eisenhower agreed with a suggestion by Meany that 
public fact finders be named to stake out the area for settlement, but 
conditioned his action on approval by both labor and management 
to such a procedure. The USWA promptly accepted the plan but 
it was rejected by industry leaders who resisted all efforts at public 
disclosure of the facts. 

In October, declaring that the protracted strike threatened the 
national health and safety, the Administration obtained an 80-day 
injunction under the Taft-Hartley Act. The injunction did not go 
into effect until Nov. 7 because of delays occasioned by union ap- 
peals to the U.S. Supreme Court challenging the constitutionality of 
the injunction and the Administration’s “national emergency” 
claims, 

The injunction was scheduled to run out Jan. 26, when the union 
would have been free to resume its strike. 


FORMAL SIGNING of memorandum of agreement between Steelworkers and basic steel industry 
is witnessed by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell who, with Vice Pres. Nixon, helped produce settle- 
ment. Seated, left to right, are U.S. Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper, chief industry spokesman in bargaining 
'|Sessions; USWA Pres. David J. McDonald; USWA Gen. Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg. In background 
are members of union’s Wage Policy Committee, which had just voted approval of the pact. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
agreement “could be emphasized 
and guidelines could well be de- 
veloped at the kind of White House 
labor-management conference Pres, 
Eisenhower is now considering.” 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, to 
whom Eisenhower assigned the task 
of exploring the proposal with 
Meany and “representative” man- 
agement officials, has éxpressed 


pects of holding the conference 
“in the early part of the year”— 
probably February or March. 

The ‘secretary recently declared 
he had held private conversations 
with the AFL-CIO president and 
“with some of the management 
groups and some management peo- 
ple.” It was assumed the latter in- 
cluded representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce: 


Four Areas Covered 


These exploratory talks, Mitchell 
told reporters, covered four broad 
areas—the “possibility of such a 
conference,” the subjects to be dis- 
cussed, the location of the talks, 
and the time. 

In disclosing progress in these 
initial meetings, Mitchell said he 
hoped “as an individual, that such 
a conference will be forthcoming.” 

Meany kad urged Eisenhower to 
summon both sides to top-level 
talks, citing the marathon steel 
shutdown, the burgeoning Soviet 
economic challenge, and threats 
from some political leaders of gov- 
ernment intervention in bargaining. 

At that time, he warned that the 
nation “must avoid drifting by 
statute into rigid and arbitrary rules 
for collective bargaining,” and de- 
clared that such a drift “can only 
lead to a serious weakening of the 
underpinnings of our whole demo- 
cratic way of life.” 

He told the President that the 
conference could “bring greater 
stability to our entire economy 
and new vitality to free and vol- 
untary responsible collective bar- 
gaining which is indispensable-to 
the health and progress of our 
democracy.” 

In reply, Eisenhower noted that 
Mitchell has repeatedly urged “that 
labor and management meet fre- 


cautious optimism on the pros- 


| 


quently to talk over common prob- 
lems having to do with improving 
the health and efficiency of the in- 
dustries and companies with which 
they are concerned.” 

Since the proposal was first ad- 
vanced, the plan has drawn gen- 
erally favorable comment from 
Chamber Pres. Erwin D. Canham, 
who declared his management 
group would “gladly cooperate,” 
and from NAM Executive Vice 
President Charles R. Sligh, Jr., who 
praised Meany as “an advocate of 
peace and goodwill.” 

The National Council for In- 
dustrial Peace—a non-partisan 
group headed by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and former Sen. Herbert 
H. Lehman (D-N.Y.)—has called 
the plan for the White House con- 
ference “a statesmanlike approach 
to the current wave of bitterness 
which has marked labor-manage- 
ment negotiations during recent 
months.” 

Meany’s plea that the steel 
settlement become the jumping- 
off point for a unified effort to 
restore industrial peace was 
echoed by other union leaders. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, an AFL-CIO 
vice. president and president of the 
Clothing Workers, expressed the 
hope that Pres. Eisenhower would 
summon top leaders of both sides 
to an early White House confer- 
ence that could, he said, lead to a 
new era of constructive industrial 
relations. 

Communications Workers Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne, also an AFL-CIO 
vice president, said Meany’s pro- 
posal is the “proper starting point” 
for a joint effort to “stimulate the 
search all men of good will must 
make for the solution of industrial 
disputes.” He called on Eisenhower 
to “move quickly toward putting 


the plans for such a conference in 


shape,” 

At the same time, Beirne con- 
gratulaed USWA members for 
“the unity with which they backed 
up their leadership through the 
dark hours of the long strike.” 
The victory they achieved, he 
added, was “won not only for 
themselves but for the entire labor 
movement.” 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. James B. 
Carey, president of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, said 


Meany Again Urges White House 


Conference on Industrial Peace 


the Steelworkers won “a history- 
making victory Over an infamous 
attempt at union-busting,” said the 
industry “flagrantly” forced the 
dispute on the union because it was 
certain that the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction would be used “on indus- 
try’s behalf.” 
Gray Hails Agreement 

Pres. Richard J. Gray of the 
AFL-CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. said the steel settle- 
ment “demonstrated to the world 
that free collective bargaining still 
works in one of the basic industries 
which affects our entire economy.” 

The prolonged dispute pointed 
up the need, he maintained, for 
“better understanding between 
labor and management” and the 
importance of eliminating “the 
causes Of such long and bitter 
struggles” in the future. 

Gray said the 3 million members 
of unions affiliated with the depart-_ 
ment “stand ready to support and 
participate” in the White House 
conference proposed by Meany in 
labor’s quest for industrial stability. 


Joint Study 
Group Named 
At Kaiser 


Los Angeles—The Steelworkers 
and Kaiser Steel Corp., have an- 
nounced formation of a joint six- 
man committee to study problems 
resulting from automation, techno- 
logical change and local working 
conditions. 

The plan for such a committee 
was embodied in the historic settle- 
ment which the USWA negotiated 
with Kaiser in free collective bar- 
gaining in November. The pact 
called for joint approach to work. 
rule problems and another study of 
the best way to share economic. 
gains among workers, stockholders 
and the public. 

USWA Dist, Dir. Charles J. 
Smith and Kaiser Pres. Jack L.: 
Ashby announced the appointment 
of unionists Anthony Manguso, 
Stan Adams and Ronald Bitonti 
and company representatives 
Charles M. Health, Robert W. 
Likins and Reynold C. MacDonald 
to the work rules committee. 
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‘Labor to Spell Out 


Program for America 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gress from their respective areas 
on the general topic of how con- 
gressmen and labor can cooperate 
to achieve passage of key legisla- 
tion. 

The Tuesday morning session 
will be given over to conferences 
on civil rights, area redevelopment, 
minimum wage and improvements 
in the social secufity program, in- 
cluding the Forand bill to provide 
medical care for the nation’s re- 
tired workers. The Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday morning ses- 
sions will be devoted to visits by 
trade union delegations~to senators 
and congressmen. ; 

The conference will close 
Wednesday afternoon with an 


address by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler and re- 
ports from delegations on con- 
tacts on Capitol Hill with ref- 
erence to labor’s legislative goals. 

In issuing the call to the confer- 
ence, the federation pointed out 
that the current session of Con- 
gress will be short because of the 
midyear nominating conventions of 


both major parties for the fall, 


presidential campaign. 

For this reason, the call wine: 
“it is not expected that the Con- 
gress will be meeting after the 
Fourth of July. That means no 
time can be lost if the 86th Con- 
gress is to enact the program of 
progressive legislation that the na- 
tion urgently needs.” 


Welfare Advisors Urge 


Shakeup in 


Publie Aid 


An Advisory Council on Public Assistance has proposed to Con- 


gress a series of sweeping changes 
public assistance system. 


aimed at modernizing the nation’s 


The chief recommendations were expansion of federal grants to 
enable states to help the financially needy and to maintain the 


federal share at 50 to 60 percent? 


because of “the magnitude of the 
unmet need.” 

Some 20 recommendations were 
included in the report filed with 
Congress and with Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare Sec. Arthur S. 
Flemming. The 12-member group 
was“set up by Congress solely for 
a one-year review and analysis. 

The council’s proposals pre- 
sumably will spark a political 
battle. The council’s appoint- 
ment represented Democratic in- 
itiative; Flemming is on record 
im support of several of its pro- 
posals but an Eisenhower veto 
threat in 1958 forced a cut of 
$91 million in public aid grants. 

Assistance programs are run by 
59 state agencies and 3,000 local 
agencies at an annual cost of about 
$3.5 billion. The federal govern- 
ment now pays about 52 percent 
of the cost. Federal funds are pro- 


‘vided for four programs affecting 


a total of 7 million people: the 
aged; the needy blind; dependent 
children and the totally and per- 
manently disabled age 50 and over. 

The following recommendations 
were among the more significant, 
according to Mrs. Katherine Pollak 
Ellickson, assistant director of the- 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security, 
who served on the council: 

@ Extension of coverage. The 
Social Security Act “should be) 
amended to include federal grants 
to encourage states to provide aid 
“to financially needy persons re- 
gardiess of the cause of need (in- 
cluding, for example, the unem- 
ployed, the underemployed and the 


less seriously disabled).” 


@ Options for states, States 
should have the free choice of set- 
ting up a single category which 
would include all the needy pro- 
grams or of variations, with the 
new general assistance group to be 
included either way. 

@ Federal share. For the pres- 
ent, the federal share of public as- 
sistance, including general assist- 
ance, should stay at 50-60 percent. 

@ Adequacy of assistance. The 
council said there is great variation 
among states on what constitutes 
“adequacy” and, while less than 
half meet their own standards, “the 
rest do not.” Payments are often 
“very low” and “too often poverty 
is perpetuated,” the report said. 

It urged federal leadership in 
developing up-to-date budget guides 
for state use and proposed federal- 
state-local efforts toward adequate 
aid levels. 

@ Adequacy of medical care. 
“Low income and poor health work 
in a vicious circle,” the advisory 
group said in noting that families 
have been forced on relief by long 
illness and heavy medical bills, 

@ Residence requirements. 
Since most states now have resi- 
dence requirements which prevent 
many needy persons from securing 
help, federal funds should go only 
to those programs which impose no 
residence requirements on cther- 
wise eligible people. 

@ Social insurance. Bolstering 
of social insurance programs is a 
key public policy and can reduce 
the need for public assistance, the 
advisory group pointed out. 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing from Pres. Eisenhower that he 
would continue to oppose — and 
presumably tc veto— social and 
welfare programs involving- what 
he terms excessive federal expendi- 
tures, the Democratic leaders prom- 
ised “responsibility” and: said that 
the session would be “productive.” 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.) and Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.). gave no 
indication that they expected to be 
able to gather the two-thirds ma- 
jority in each house required to 
overcome vetoes or threatened 
vetoes that could play a major part 
in the shaping of legislation. 

The Democratic majority in the 
Senate remains 65 to 35 and in the 
House now stands at 280 to 152, 
with five vacancies. A Republi- 
can, Rep. John Kyl, won a special 
election in Iowa’s 4th District last 
month to replace a Demograt chos- 
en in 1958. 

Effective cgntrol of the 1959 ses- 
sion was held by a bipartisan House 
coalition of conservative Republi- 
can and conservative southern 
Democrats under GOP Floor Lead- 
er Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) and 
Rep. Howard Smith (D-Va.), 
chairman of the powerful Rules 
Committee. 

Action on a civil rights bill 
was indicated when Rayburn, in 
his opening press conference of 
the session, gave a green light 
to a parliamentary move to force 
a civil rights measure already 
cleared by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee out of the hands of Smith’s 
Rules Committee, where it has 
been bottled up. 

Johnson made a commitment 
last year to bring up civil rights in 
the Senate at an early date this ses- 
sion. He told reporters Jan. 6 that 
it was “obvious” that Congress 
would take up and act on a civil 
rights measure this year. 

Rayburn in effect gave tacit ap- 
proval to a discharge petition, al- 
ready .réported signed by’ about 
120 members, to take the civil 
rights bill away from the Rules 
Committee. The signatures of a 
majority of the members, 217, are 
needed to force it to the floor. 

The Judiciary Committee’s meas- 
ure is a compromise bill, backed 
by the Administration; that would 
require preservation of state voting 
records and authorizing Justice 
Dept. inspection. It would also 
make it a federal crime to. cross 
state lines to avoid prosecution for 
bombing or burning school or 
church buildings and to interfere by 
violence or threats with federal 
court school desegregation orders. 

Efforts are expected to add a 
provision of federal voting regis- 
trars in cases of discrimination 
against classes of voters and an- 
other provision giving affirmative 


Lapproval to school desegregation. 


Both are opposed by the Eisen- 
hower Administration, although 
the federal registrars plan was 
proposed by the Civil Rights 
Commission appointed by the 
President. 

Johnson may have his own civil 
rights program in the Senate as he 
did in 1957, when the “right-to- 
vote” law was pushed through 
without provoking a southern fili- 
buster. Sen. Herman Talmadge 
(D-Ga.) recently said he doubted 
that- the southern bloc could kill 
legislation by filibuster tactics but 
promised a hard fight to block “ex- 
treme” proposals. 

Here is the outlook in other 
fields: 

MINIMUM WAGE—Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) will seek 
early action by the Senate Labor 
Committee on a bill, already ap- 
proved by the subcommittee he 
heads, to raise the minimum to 
$1.25 an hour from the existing 
$1, and to expand coverage to mil- 


lions not now protected, 


SOCIAL SECURITY — Addi- 
tional hearings on the Forand bill, 
to provide hospital and surgical 
benefits to social security benefi- 
ciaries, are likely in the House 
Ways & Means Committee, and the 
measure may be scheduled for ac- 
tion by the leadership. The Ad- 
ministration is opposed. 

SCHOOL AID—A $4.4 billion 
four-year federal aid program, 
cleared by the House Education 
Committee, is pigeonholed in the 
Rules Committee. A Senate sub- 
committee has approved a $1 bil- 
lion two-year program for school 
construction. 

DEPRESSED AREAS — The 
Senate-passed Douglas-Cooper bill, 
approved by House Banking Com- 
mittee, also is halted in the Rules 
Committee, with no indication of 
when action may be expected. Ei- 
senhower opposes the measure, 


Legislative Battles Loom as . 
Congress Begins 2nd Session 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN. 
SATION—The House Ways & 
Means Committee is closely split 
on the issue of federal minimum 
standards, and the Adminstration 
is opposed. 

TAXES AND MONETARY 
POLICY—The Ways & Means 
Committee is expected again to re- 
ject the Administration request for 
a rise in the 4.25. percent ceiling 
on long-term . government bonds. 
Little action is anticipated on taxes, 
although an effort is certain to close 
loopholes for corporations, oil-and. 
gas firms and other favored groups 
and to reduce some excise levies. 

FARM POLICY — Total dis- 
agreement is anticipated between 
Democrats, who have comprehen- 
sive new programs of their own; 
and the Administration that is re- 
peating its requests for a reduction 
of support levels. : 


Peace, Balanced Budget 
Ike’s Main Goals in ’60 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tling influences of the recent steel 
strike.” 

(The Federal Reserve Board 
disclosed the apparent source of 
the surplus with the announcement 
that it had decided the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks should put all of 
their last yéar’s earnings — $266 
million—back into the Treasury.) 

With the steel strike settled, 
the President proposed no new 
labor legislation as had been 
hinted by Administraticn sources. 
Instead he promised to “encour- 
age regular discussions between 
management and labor outside 
the bargaining table’—a move 
proposed to him two months ago 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, who called for a top- 
level White House conference to 
promote industrial harmony. 

A major part of the 7,200-word 
report was given over to the in- 
ternational situation. The Presi- 
dent expressed cautious optimism 
that Russia’s recent behavior might 
make for “a somewhat less strained 
period” in world relationships, but 
added that Soviet words must be 
“tested by actions.” ; 

Nowhere did the President re- 

fer to legislation on raising the 
minimum wage and extending its 
coverage; enactment of federal 
standards, which the states must 
follow, on the amount and dura- 
tion of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits; improvement-of the 
social security system, including 
passage of the Forand bill to 
provide medical and hospital care 
for the aged; the Senate-passed 
depressed areas bill now held up 
in the House Rules Committee; 
housing legislation; development 
of the nation’s natural resources; 
or modernization of the present 
tax structure. 

Here are highlights of the mes- 
sage which Eisenhower read to the 
joint session: 

LABOR — Sears gratifica- 
tion at the steel strike settlement 
and the announcement of several 
major steel producers that they plan 
no immediate price increases. “The 
national interest,” he said, ‘“de- 
mands that . . . both management 
and labor make every possible ef- 
fort to increase efficiency and pro- 
ductivity in the manufacture of 
steel so that price increases can be 
avoided.” 


FARM—Called present farm leg-|, . 


islation “woefully out-of-date, in- 
effective and expensive” and urged 
legislation that will “gear produc- 
tion more closely to markets, make 
costly surpluses more manageable, 
provide greater freedom in farm 
operations, and steadily achieve in- 
creased net farm incomes.” 


istration’s 


INFLATION—Urged “restraint 
in expenditure” and approval of 
higher interest rates on long-term 
government bonds. He declared 
that the “unwillingness of Congress 
to remove archaic restrictions” in 
this area has hampered the Admin- 
“management of the 
huge public debt” and said . “re- 
moval of this roadblock has high 
priority in my legislative recom- 
mendations.” 

CIVIL RIGHTS—Urged enact- 
ment of “right-to-vote” legislation 
but made no mention of proposals 
for the creation of federal regis- 
trars to insure voting rights, 

LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS— 
Conceded that metropolitan areas 
must cope with “staggering” prob- 
lems but opposed the idea of. fed- 
eral funds to help meet them, 

SCHOOLS—Acknowledged the 
need for modern schools and ade- 
quately compensated teachers, but 
again opposed either “the swift ad- 
ministration of a federal hypoder- 
mic or sustained financial trans- 
fusion.” 

DEFENSE — With the major 
share of the budget going for de- 
fense purposes, the President 
pledged no weakening of the na- 
tion’s military posture and said 
America possesses “an enormous 
defense power.” 

SPACE — Expenditures will be 
“practically doubled” over last 
year, he said, 

FOREIGN AID—Declared there 
is an “immediate need” for all in- 
dustrial countries of the free world 
to cooperate in helping to lift “the 
scourge of poverty from less for- 
tunate nations.” The desire for 
a better life held by the people of 
the uncommitted and newly emerg- 
ing nations, he said, “must not be 
frustrated by withholding from 
them necessary technical and in- 
vestment assistance.” 

On the important issue of world 
peace, Eisenhower told Congress: 

“With both sides of this divided 
world in possession of unbeliev- 
ably destructive weapons, mankind 
approaches a state where mutual 
annihilation becomes a possibility. 
No other fact of today’s world 
equals this in importance—it colors 
everything we say, plan, and do. 

“My deep concern in the next 
12 months, before my successor 
takes office, is with our . . . duty 
to our own and to other nations 
. I shall devote my full energies 
to the tasks at hand, whether these 
involve travel for promoting greater 
world understanding, negotiations 
to reduce international discord, or 
constant discussions and communi- 
cations with the Congress and the 
American people on issues both 
domestic and foreign.” 
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Page Five 


ISSUE 
MINIMUM WAGE: Present $1 wage floor is inadequate, 


ARY Isitions of workers are not protected. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT: Areas of chronic ¢ yacinploy. 
ment create a national problem. 


\ 


EDUCATION: Inability of states to finance school con- 
struction and operation is injuring quality of U.S. edu- 
cation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: State system 
benefits are too low, duration of assistance too short, dis- 
qualifications unfair. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: Adequate health care for retired 
workers, widows and dependent children is lacking. 


HOUSING: Shortage of low-income and middle-income 
housing persists; action is needed to expand programs to 
fight urban decay. 


NATURAL RESOURCES: Conservation and development 
of natural resources is a continuing national need. 


TAXES: Loopholes in federal income tax law give unfair 
advantage to certain taxpayers, discriminate against low 
and middle-income taxpayers. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH: Administration’s tight-money 
policy held to be a barrier to healthy economic expansion. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS: Base wages set by Davis- 
Bacon Act on construction paid for with federal funds, and 
by Walsh-Healey Act on other public contracts, do not 
include fringe benefits in determining prevailing wage. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: Protection of the rights of all citizens 
regardless of race, creed or color. 


FARM PROBLEMS: Farm income has failed to keep pace 
with the rest of the economy; small farmers are particu- 
larly hard pressed. 


LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS: Implementation of Employ- 


ment Act requires federal loans for sounicipes tities for 
construction of public. works. 


* 


ATOMIC ENERGY: U.S. lags behind other world powers 
in practical development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, particularly for production of electric power. 


SUPREME COURT: Efforts continue to limit Supreme 
Court jurisdiction, change the interpretation of federal 
legislatiop 


MUTUAL SECURITY: Program for technical assistance, 
economic and military aid to other countries held best 
carried out through placing Development Lo..: Fund on 
long-term basis. 


IMMIGRATION: McCarran-Walter Act severely restricts 
admission of deserving aliens and is discriminatory. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE: Adequacy of America’s defense 
has been threatened by failure of Administration to move 
quickly to close space and missiles gap with Russia 


RADIATION HAZARDS: Safety standards and federal 
workmen’s compensation standards needed for atomic 
energy workers. 


FEDERAL AID TO MEDICAL EDUCATION: Existing 
shortage of physicians is becoming increasingly acute; 
Medical schools must be encouraged to educate more 
doctors x 


— 


AID TO COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANS: Wide- 
spread development of such plans has been hampered by 
difficulties in obtaining necessary faciliuies. 


" 


Congress reconvened, 


AFL-CIO: POSITION 


Adoption leans of Kennedy-Roosevelt bills (S. 1046, H.R. 
/ 4488) extending coverage to millions and raising the mini- 
mum to $1.25 an hour. . 


Endorses Douglas-Cooper bill (S. 722) authorizing $390 
million in loans and grants to rehabilitate depressed areas. 


Action urged along lines of Murray-Metcalf bills (S. rs 
H.R. 22), providing grants rising to $4.7 billion annualiy 
for school construction and teachers’ salaries. 


Passage urged of Karsten-Machrowicz-Kennedy-Case-Mc- 
Carthy bill (H.R. 3547, S. 791) setting federal standards of 


_ 50 percent of Worker’s average earnings, not to exceed 


two-thirds of average state wage, for 39-week period and 
inclusion of millions not currently protected, 


Urges approval of Forand bill (H.R. 4700) which would 
provide basic health care for all Social Security recipients, 
plus broadening of public assistance program to include 
the general needy. 


¢ e 


Action asked to “complete the legislation needed” to as- 
sure adequate level of housing at prices Americans can 
afford — including appropriate levels of public housing, 
middle-income housing, housing for elderly. 


Proper development of natural resources called for, im- 
cluding multi-river projects for great river basins. 


Asks overhaul of “present inequitable tax structure” by 
eliminating loopholes enjoyed by business and the wealthy, 
increasing personal exemptions, eliminating excise taxes. 


Calls for reorganization of the Federal Reserve Board and 
for “greater coordination of monetary with other economic 
policies” to achieve a higher rate of economic growth. 


. 


Modernization of both laws asked “so that federal. moneys 
will not be used to undermine the hard-won gains of or- 
ganized labor in wages and related benefits.” 


Enactment urged of “meaningful” civil rights legislation 
to assure “equal treatment before the law” of all Americans, 


Legislation requested.to provide working farm families 
“their full equity in the American economy.” 


Action called for on ‘cenimenity facilities” program of 
low-interest rate loans to municipalities. 


“More vigorous” development of atomic energy for peace- 
ful uses urged. 


Opposes efforts to limit court, especially H.R. 3 which 
would severely restrict court’s power to interpret federal 
law. 


Historic support for program reaffirmed; adequate De- 
velopment Loan Fund to help underdeveloped areas build, 
basic facilities strongly supported. 


Supports measures to abolish national origins system, admit 
250,000 immigrants annually. 


Urges strengthening of capacity and readiness to deter 
aggression by giving top priority to developing American 
capacity in outer space technology and ballistic weapons. 


Urges enactment of federal legislation for NG ah of 
workers in atomic energy installations, 


Supports measures to provide grants to schools training 
medical and related personnel, : 


_ Supports federal loans for construction of ‘facilities for 
consumer-spousored direct service health Prauis. 


Tasks for 86th Congress, 2nd Session 


The 2nd session of the 86th Loneret Siem Jan.6. Here is a report on the status of AFL-ClO-supported legislation at the time 


i ACTION IN 1959 SESSION 


Senate Labor suocommittee reported bill with miodifica- 
tions to full committee; no action in House. 


Senate passed bill; similar measure reported by House 
Banking Committee was gan eit in House Rules Com- 
mittee. rate 


House Education Committee reported revised bill pro- 
viding $1.1 biliion for each of four years; Senate subcom- 
mittee approved McNamara bill-(S. 8) calling for $1 biilion 
two-year program for construction only. 


House Ways and Means Committee held comprehensive 
hearings, but only action was extension of temporary 
measure now expired. 


Initial hearings held by House Ways and Means Committee, 
additional hearings due this year. (Action must originate 
in House since social security is a tax measure.) 


After two Eisenhower vetoes, Congress passed watered- 
down, $1 billion version which the President accepted, 


\ 


TVA self-financing bill passed by Congress and signed by 
President constituted only aciion in this field. 


Bill passed for taxation of life insurance companies; House 
passed bill cutting cabaret taxes but Senate did not act. 
No action on other needs. 


Eisenhower asked for hike in interest rate on long-term 
government bonds but was rebuffed by Congress. White 
House expected to renew plea. 


No action by either house. 


Extension of Civil Rights Commission only action taken 
in this field; Senate leaders promised opportunity for 
broader action in February 1960. 


Agriculture Sec. Benson’s insistence on cutting price sup- 
port program led to congressional stalemate on aid to farm 
families. Two bills were killed by White House vetoes. 


Congress cleared major program calling for grants for 


sewage disposal systems but final action was delayed to . 


prevent pocket veto. No action on broader question of 
loans for full range of local public works. 


Appropriations for current fiscal year did not include any 
broad expansion of power program. 


H.R. 3 passed by House; Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearings concluded, but no further action taken. 


Appropriations cut to $3.2 billion from President’s $3.9 


billion request; expansion of Loan Fund beaten’ when 
Administration strongly Opposed it. 


No significant action in either house. 


' Administration’s budget-balancing drive led to inadequate 


budget requests for space and missiles program. 


Atomié Energy Commission authorized to enter hazard 
pacts with states but no federal antes written into 
law. ~ 


No action by either house. 


No action by either house. 
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- entire American labor movement. 


- settlement prior to the vote. 
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 Vietory in Steel 
HE 500,000 men and women employed in the basic steel in- 
“. dustry have won a tremendous victory for themselves and the 


. The steel strike was labor’s strike. It was a strike to preserve 
‘the American trade union movement from a massive destructive 
“assault by major elements of big business. It was a strike to con- 
tinue the never-ending battle to win for the workers a fair share 
of the wealth they help produce. 

The Steelworkers’ complete victory should give pause to the 
railroads and other segments of the big business campaign. to 
emasculate unions. The trade union movement is just as deter- 
mined that the rail workers and the other unions facing negotia- 
tions in 1960 will remain strong and effective and emerge 
victorious. 

. The steel settlement opens the way for a lasting. period of indus- 
trial peace if the business and industrial elements intent on waging 
anti-union campaigns shelve their weapons and sit down with labor 
to work out a framework for just and reasonable relationships. 

The AFL-CIO has advocated this course and called on Pres. 

Eisenhower to implement: it with a national conference to create 
the atmosphere for industrial peace. Such a conference could 
avert a new round of industry-forced strikes. 


Frauds Laid at Rest 


HE STEELWORKERS’ VICTORY has destroyed two propa- 
ganda positions that big business has used as key weapons in its 
fight to weaken unions. 7 
The “labor bosses” distortion that union members do not support 
the positions of their leaders in collective bargaining—on which the 
steel industry pegged its “last offer” campaign—fell apart when it 
became apparent that over 95 percent of the steel workers would 
vote “no” on the industry offer. This had a decisive effect on the 


The “strikers always lose” propaganda line also was exposed as 
fraudulent. The union not only won conclusively on every point 
in dispute but nailed down a contract agreement to pay each steel 
worker on retirement a lump sum cash payment ranging from 
$1,300 to $1,500. 

This is money in the bank for every worker in the mills, money 
that substantially makes up any wage loss during the strike with- 
out considering the improvements in insurance, pensions and 
wages and the complete rout of the industry’s efforts to destroy 
job rights won in 20 years of struggle. 


Challenge to Democrats 


HE SECOND SESSION of the 86th Congress is essentially a 
challenge to the Democratic Party to build a record for the 1960 
presidential election. 

The first session produced little in the way of important legisla- 
tion in the critical areas of minimum wages, health care for the 
aged, aid to distressed areas, federal aid for education, a better 
unemployment system and civil rights. 7 

The Democrats, in nominal control, are under strong pressure 
to produce progressive legislation in these and other areas to 
strengthen their bid to take the White House in November. 

The Republican record, as contained in Pres. Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram since 1956, has been well established and will be the basis 
for the party’s 1960 campaign. 

The Democratic record is still to be written. 
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APL-CIO Plaque in Headquarters: 


By Arnold Beichman 


UALA LUMPUR, MALAYA—On the sec- 

ond floor of the handsome, three-story 
headquarters of the National Union of Plantation 
Workers (NUPW), there is a bronze plaque 
which reads: °; 

“The AFL-CIO salutes the National Union 
of Plantation Workers for its successful and 
constructive efforts to improve social and eco- 
nomic conditions through democratic trade 
unionism.” 

The plaque was presented to the NUPW at 

the building’s formal dedication one day before 
Malaya became an independent country. But 
years before that, this skillfully-led plantation 
union had demonstrated a vigor and independence 
which has made its name a byword in Asian 
trade unionism. 
Within the Malayan Trades Union Council, 
an. affiliate of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the plantation union, led by Gen. 
Sec. P. P. Narayanan, a 37-year-old immigrant 
from South India, is outstanding because of its 
democratic base, its financial strength, its sound 
organizational methods and its successful oppo- 
sition to totalitarian infiltration. 

What makes the NUPW with its 180,000 
members unique in this part of the world has 
been its insistence on combatting the evil of 
racial and cultural separatism which plagues 
labor movements in other parts of Asia and 
Africa. 

This land of 6.6 million people is divided into 
three major racial groups—49 percent indigenous 
Malays, 36 percent Chinese and 12 percent 
Indians. Most of the work-force is employed on 
rubber plantations and tin mines or in the civil 
service. 


EACH GROUP not only has its own language 
but the Chinese have different dialects. The result 
is that most union officials must know at least 
two or three languages, including English which 
necessarily is the most common instrument of 
communication. Narayanan, for example, speaks 
English fluently, his own Tamil language and 
Malay as well. 

Union meetings are conducted in one of four 
languages with interpreters standing by to do con- 
secutive translations, Meetings obviously can last 
for hours and hours, The union bi-weekly maga- 
zine is printed on its union-owned presses in 


Malay, Chinese, Tamil and English. 


Malayan Plantation Workers 
Union Milestone of Democracy 


Because of this racial problem, the parent 
MTUC and the NUPW eschew partisan political 
activity. When the first parliamentary—elections 
took place, trade union officials quite conspicu- 
ously stayed as far away from speech-making as 
possible. They endorsed no candidates or parties 
although most of them belong to the Malayan 
Labor Party, a socialist organization. 

Union officials are barred from running for 
office or from openly supporting a political party. 
They can be politicians or union officials, but 
not both. Of course, no powerful institution like 
the NUPW can, realistically, stay out of politics 
so that there is much behind-the-scenes activity. 
But with pro-Chinese parties, pro-Moslem parties 
and pro-Hindu parties and interracial parties, it 
would be suicide for unions with multi-racial 
memberships to become mere political adjuncts. 

National union officials are elected by a mail 
referendum. Members who want to run for local, 
or estate, union offices must have been employed 
on the same estate for two consecutive’ years. 
A reason for this provision is that in two years, 
it is possible to uncover whether a candidate be- 
lieves in democratic unionism or is a crypto- 
Communist. 


FINANCES ARE CONTROLLED centrally 
and dues collections which come from all parts 
of the country’s plantations are deposited within 
a week of receipt. The NUPW also has an edu- 
cation department, and a research division and 
is now thinking of building schools, hospitals and 
old-age homes and establishing university scholar- 
ships for children of members. In the back of 
Narayanan’s agile mind is an idea for buying 
and operating a union-owned rubber estate as a 
“model” for the industry. ; 

Malaya still has a Communist problem—the 

existence of several hundred jungle terrorists who 
make travel in some parts dangerous. But. that 
problem is under control. 
_ The NUPW’s real crisis is still to be solved— 
whether racial, religious and cultural differences 
can be kept out of union politics, whether the 
union’s democratic structure can be perverted by 
racialist demagogues, The MTUC and the NUPW 
both have had excellent beginnings thanks to 
ICFTU aid and two able British trade unionists, 
John Brazier and Tom Bavin. 

With such a foundation, Malayan labor leaders 
have reasonable justification for optimism about 
the future. 
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‘Dividends’ Growing: 


Survey Shows Union Dues # 
Buy Many Varied Benefits, 


HAT DOES A UNION CARD represent? 

Higher wages? Better working conditions? 
Job security? Dignity as an individual? All of 
these, yes, but other dividends of membership 
in a union are growing at an accelerated rate 
these days. 

The expansion of these , dividends is getting 
more .and more attention from business publica- 
tions and state industrial relations departments 
because these dividends are providing new allure 
and new brightness and new Bich for be- 
longing to a union.  _ 

Not too long ago the U.S. Dept. of Labor re- 
vealed that workers in unionized places tend to 
earn at least 8 percent more than those in com- 
parable occupations. Union-won working con- 
ditions and fringe benefits, too, invariably excel. 

The so-called hidden gains of union member- 
ship—which overlap into the area of fringe bene- 
fits—cover a wide range from health clinics to 
legal advice, to education, to housing and so on. 
They help to stretch the union-earnéd dollar in 
many ways to provide the better life. 

It is generally agreed that these benefits can 
be placed in the nine major categories: 


HEALTH CLINiCS—There are more than 60 
major union clinics throughout the country, most 
of which provide care for the union member and 
his family. For the most part they are employer- 
financed as a result of collective bargaining but 
still union-administered. 

The emphasis in these plans is on preventative 
medicine. They operate ape paticat clinics on 
the group medicine principle. 

The Mine Workers have pioneered in building 
a chain of 10 modern hospitals fos UMW mem- 
bers and their families. Some clinics have esftab- 
lished their own drug stores to provide prescrip- 
tions to members at nominal rates. Blood banks 
and eye centers are also growing. 

A drive to expand the entire union health pro- 
gram is being headed by the Group Health As- 
sociation of America. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY—Closely aligned 
with the health program is the industrial safety 
campaign. This takes two approaches, One is 
sounder protections for the worker on the job. 
Frequently unions have their own safety tech- 
nicians and experts. The second approach is the 
care and rehabilitation of the injured worker. Un; 
ion legal talent also presses for workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Unions have taken a major role in the Na- 
tional Safety Council and a special labor division 
of the council headed by Vice Pres. P, L. (Roy) 
Siemiller of the Machinists is working for safety 
on and off the job. 


RETIREMENT AID—Union-won pensions 
have been accepted as the standard in the in- 
dustrial world, but in recent years unions have 
not accepted pension programs, even the best, 
as the final answer to the problems of our aged. 

For one, unions are now taking steps to con- 
dition workers for retirement when it comes. 
They approach the problem in a number of ways. 
The Auto Workers have named a full-time re- 
tirement director and the UAW, as well as many 
other unions, is setting aside space for retirees at 
union headquarters with planned programs. 

Some unions, such as the Typographical 
Workers, the Carpenters and the Printing Press- 
men, have homes for retired members. The Up- 
hoisterers recently established a Florida colony 
for its retirees. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING—Many union 
members are enjoying modern, spacious low-cost 
housing built by their union. Particularly note- 
worthy are the garment union projects in New 
York. 

With profits eliminated, union housing pro- 
vides construction, design, layout and community 
facilities usually superior to comparable com- 
mercial development. One union cooperative, for 
example, estimates that a family occupying a 
four-room unit saves $52 a month compared to 
rentals in similar quarters operated by realtors; 
for 1,600 families in this union project, annual 
savings top $700. 


CREDIT UNIONS—Organized labor has al- 
ways supported credit unions as a means of aid- 


provide centralized purchases at reduced costs to 


- benefits. The Seafarers, for example, pay $200 to 


ing workers who need to borrow. It serves to 
help break the grip of loan sharks who charge 
outrageous interest rates, pushing many ar 
into debt. 

Today there are about 4,700 worker eae 
unions either on an areawide basis directly spon- 
sored by local unions or within a given plant. 
These credit unions usually are housed right in 
union headquarters. F 


LEGAL AND SOCIAL COUNSELING— 
Most unions have lawyers on a retainer basis to 
provide free legal assistance to union members. 
This aid is not only on such job-related problems 
as workmen’s compensation, unemployment in- 
surance, social security and employe rights but 
on personal affairs such as domestic relations and 
landlord-tenant disputes. 

Take the case of Local 1, Building Service 
Employes, in Chicago. It has 8,500 members 
and has four full-time lawyers to aid in real estate 
transactions and income tax and insurance mat- 
ters. 

In the field of social counseling, union-trained 
community service workers advise members of 
services available to them from public and private 
social agencies. Then they assist them in their 
contacts with the agencies. It may involve any- 
thing from a day nursery for the children to 
citizenship papers. 


CONSUMER SERVICES—The average con- 
sumer in this day and age is frequently caught 
in “booby traps” set by shady businessmen. The 
union member need not be such a victim. 

Many unions operate union-counseling services 
to teach members how to obtain the most for 
their money. 


Many unions have organized buying clubs to 


the consumer. In Akron, O., the Rubber Workers 
have a successful cooperative supermarket. In 
New York, Dist. 65, Wholesale, Retail & Dept. 
Store Workers, operates a union retail coopera- 
tive and sells about 1000 items at cost. It does 
an annual volume of $1.5 million with annual 
savings to members estimated at $500,000 a year. 
The UAW sells toys at a discount rate in Detroit. 
And so the story goes. 


RECREATION—Many unions today offer 
planned and coordinated vacation and recreation 
programs for members and their families. It may 


be a Labor Day picnic, a summer camp for| - 


children, swimming, organized sports such as 
baseball, basketball or bowling. Some anions 
operate recreation centers for young people as 
well as union members, 

The Ladies’ Garment Workers have the tbe: 
lous Unity House in the Pocono Mountains where 
a member can take his family to enjoy the facili- 
ties of the wealthy for a fraction of the cost. The 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers have a similar 
camp on Lake Ontario; the Clothing Workers 
have their recreation center on a Pennsylvania. 
estate; the Upholsterers have a Florida resort. 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT—Unions 
have always been concerned with the- development 
of the whole individual. That is why they work 
extensively in cultural pursuits. 


Union education programs, for example, now] ; 
take up a sizable portion of many local: and|' 
international union budgets. Members frequently | : 
are provided with weekend institutes and other|: 


schools lasting one or two weeks or longer. - 

Organized labor is donating more than $500,- 
000 a year for scholarships to colleges and uni- 
versities. The money comes from 26 interna- 
tional unions and their locals, 16 state bodies, 
27 local labor bodies and the AFL-CIO itself. 
A total of $1 million each year is contributed by 
unions to educational bodies. 

In addition, many craft unions train their own 
members with the cooperation of management 
through apprenticeship programs. Courses help 
workers to. be upgraded and promoted, too. 

It’s impossible to record all of trade unionism’s 
hidden advantages or to single out many unusual 


members for each new child plus a $25 U. S. 
Savings Bond gift to the baby itself. 


A FRESH ELEMENT is. present in the second session of the 
86th Congress—the self-styled Democratic Study Group, made up 
of something more than 100 House members who hope to help 
produce an affirmative legislative record in the six short months 
before adjournment is forced by the presidential nominating 
conventions. 

The group is not new, in the strict sense. It has existed for 
several years on what was correctly described as an “informal” 
basis. It has included northern and western Democratic liberals 
and in the past one of the chief leaders was Eugene J. McCarthy 
of Minnesota, who is now in the Senate. 

The fresh element is that the group has now adopted a formal 
organization and has set up machinery to study legislation, to 


communicate ideas and to work together consistently to advance 
the policy and programs in which the group believes. 


informed reporters that the group had held “several meetings just 
before adjournment” of the first session last September and that 
additional meetings, to work out a program of action, would be 
held early in the new session. 
The “informal cooperation” of the past, the press release said, 
“fell short of fulfilling our needs.” A decision was made to create 
a staff and a formal organization to produce facts and Teports and 
to maintain liaison. 
The press release was issued over the names of Rep. Lee Met- 
calf (D-Mont.), as temporary chairman and Rep. Frank Thompson 
(D-N. J.) as temporary secretary. Metcalf is a highly respected 
House “member of medium seniority, Thompson a rising younger 
member, and the bona fides of both are solid. 

The Study Group announced, on the first day of the new session, 
a specific seven-point legislative program. It wants action on civil 
rights and a federal school-aid bill, a depressed areas bill and an 
improved minimum wage system. It wants improvement of the 


better housing and farm programs. 
* * * 

THERE IS NOTHING in this program that would frighten the 
delegates to the last Democratic convention. The convention wrote 
a platform that included all of these objectives. 

' The fact is, however, that nothing decisive happened in any 
of the areas last year, despite the topheavy Democratic majorities 
in Congress, except in housing. A “third-try” housing bill was 
accepted by Pres, Eisenhower after vetoes of two earlier 
measures, 

The further fact is that some of the measures the Study Group 
emphasizes didn’t even get to a vote last session. 

The Senate passed a depressed-areas bill by a three-vote margin 
but the House Rules Committee bottled it up. The bill on medical 
payments for social security beneficiaries didn’t get out of the 
Ways and Means Committee. A Senate subcommittee acted on 
minimum wages but that was the extent of progress. Other bills 
were blocked either by Eisenhower vetoes or by the operation of 
the Dixiecrat-Republican coalition that commanded the House. 

; ee ee 
THIS REPUBLICAN-DIXIECRAT coalition will be a challenge 
to the Democratic congressional leadership again in 1960. 
It would be absurd to suggest that the Democratic Study Group 


include those who have tried and failed in the past to match forces 
with the coalition janizaries, Republican Floor Leader Charles A. 
Halleck (Ind.) and Rep. Howard Smith (D-Va.), chairman of the 
Rules Committee. 

The Study Group nevertheless gives the leadership a solid 
nucleus of backing for national Democratic programs whenever 
these programs can be jackknifed to the floor. 

It gives the leadership something to work from and with and 
provides an instrumentality with the very substantial asset of genu- 
ine attachment to the, Democratic Party’s aennety proclaimed 
platform and programs. 


CONSTRUCTION has been completed on new $3. 5 million, nine- 
story international headquarters building for Communications 
In sum total, it doesn’t cost to join a union—| Workers in Washington, D. C. “CWA’s international offices occupy 


it pays, and pays handsomely. (PAD 


four floors in building, with remainder leased’ as offices and stores, 


There is nothing secret about the operation. A press release _ 


social security system to provide medical care for beneficiaries, and . 


by itself has the strength to overcome the coalition. Its members ~ 
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Unions Study Legal 
Aid for Membership 


By Sidney Margolits — 


ABOR UNIONS, which pioneered prepaid medical care for work- 
ing families, now are investigating the possibility of providing 
prepaid legal care. Los Angeles hotel and restaurant unions re- 
cently surveyed members’ legal problems and are exploring ways 
to make available legal aid on a prepaid basis. Qther local unions 
have developed a number of methods of providing such help. The 
AFL-CIO Community Services Ac- 
tivities also is surveying the various 
ways unions and other civic organi- 
zations providé legal help for 
members as part of the CSA con- 
sumer-guidance program. 


working families get into would be 


‘sult a lawyer first. No businessman 

ever signs a contract without having 
a lawyer read it first. No moderate- 
income family ever does have a 
lawyer read a contract, except in 
rare instances. 

Many consumer frauds in the sale 
of cars, home repairs, furniture and 
other goods and services have their roots in tricky contracts. Many 
consumers don’t even read contracts themselves before signing. 
Even when they do, the legal language is hard to understand. 

Just as group health insurance pays your medical bill if you get 
sick, the Los Angeles plan would “insure” wage-earners against 
legal expenses. Workers and their employers would contribute to 
a fund. Then a family would get legal help when needed without 
further cost or payment of only a modest fee. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT values of such a group 
legal plan is that it could provide “preventative” legal care, just as 
the checkups provided by group medical plans help prevent small 
illnesses from becoming serious ones. 

One problem is that a legal-care plan may face the same op- 
position from bar associations, that group medical plans got from 
the American Medical Association for many years. However, a 
number of individual lawyers have announced approval of the 
legal-care proposal. 


Many of the financial scrapes} : 


avoided if they could afford to con-| 


Morgan Says: 


Emotional Maturity ofMankind | 


. ri 


A Bright Hope for New Year 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p..m., EST.) 

(purse OF the morning-after malady of 

throbbing head and flannel tongue, one of 
the world’s major afflictions, I strongly suspect, 
is emotional. ‘Like a jealous lover, nations find 
i‘ difficult, sometimes impossible, to control their 
feelings. Scratch a crisis almost anywhere and 
the hot blood of human 
passion flows. 

Cuba today should be 
jubilantly celebrating the 
first anniversary of the 
overthrow of the Batista 
dictatorship, and looking 
ahead to a steadier future 
of freedom and promise. 
Instead this unhappy 
Caribbean island is throb- 
bing with uncertainty and 
fear under the wildly dan- 


Morgan 
gerous impulsiveness of a nervous, vindictive and 
immature young man named Castro. His revolu- 
tionary regime, once so brave and bright with 
expectation, will fail tragically unless he can 
tame its savage, suspicious animal-like emotions 


Vandercook Says: 


and channel them into the energy of constructive- 
ness. 


IF WE CANNOT LEARN from experience, if 
we cannot apply the harness of reason to the im- 
pulses of emotion then we deserve no better fate. 
But I think we may be learning slowly, I believe 
we may be maturing ever so slightly. 


Which brings me to the annual ritual of re- 


versing the commercial. Astonishingly enough, | 


to me at least, this is the fifth anniversary of 
these broadcasts. Too often, I’m afraid, I have 
carted to this corner expressions more emo- 
tional than reasoned. But for the privilege of 
that indulgence I have, proudly, to thank the 
broad-mindedness of my sponsor, the AFL- 
CIO, and the long-suffering tolerance of my 
network, the American Broadcasting Co, 
However pretentious these remarks may sound, 
they are made with mingled sincerity and sadness 
—-sincerity mobilized by gratitude to the people of 
organized labor for the rare opportunity of being 


‘able to report and speak my mind and make my 


own mistakes of fact and judgment without cen- 
sorship; and sadnes that such an opportunity is 
so rare particularly at a time when American 
journalism, electronic and otherwise, should be 
one of the most dynamic, thoughtfully searching 
forces in our society and is not. 


‘Complacent Melancholy’ Sets 
Mood of 1960 for Americans 


. (This column is excerpted fron the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC ‘com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


Without a legal care plan, it’s doubly important to watch con- WE AMERICANS are beginning a New Year 


tracts closely. Here are tips on some tricks you need to guard 
against: 

@ Most installmefit purchase contracts are turned over by the 
dealer to a bank or finance company. Do you have written assur- 
ance from the dealer that he \will make good on the guarantee or 
replace the merchandise if it is defective? You also need to read 
the guarantee itself carefully. 7 


@ Add-on contracts are a special problem in the installment || 
The new purchase is added on to the old con-| : 
tract. This means you can lose goods all or mostly paid for if you | 


furniture business. 


default on the most recent purchase. 


e Beware referral schemes which promise you a bonus if you}; 
send in names of other prospects for such goods as garbage dis-| ; 
You've got to pay whether you get/# 


posers or fire alarm systems. 
the promised bonuses or not. 


@ Beware signing so-called “receipts” which canvassers selling ! 


jewelry or watches on “approval” may offer. These often are ac- 
tually purchase contracts which include an assignment of your wages 
if you fait to pay or try to return the merchandise. 

@ Don't sign an FHA completion certificate for a home-repair 
job until the job actually has been completed to your approval. 

@ Look for the wage assignment in installment contracts. It 
may be hard to escape a garnishee if an assignment is included, as 
it often is. Sometimes a wage assignment may. be palmed off on you 


at the bottom page of the contract you sign. 
Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


and a new decade in what can perhaps best 

be described as a mood of complacent melan- 

choly. Outside, we appear to be as bland and 

smooth as butter. Inside, we are a mite con- 

fused. The endless good tidings which are issued 

th from Washington and by 

the ad-men partly per- 

suade us that everything 
is simply wonderful. 

Yet, I think, enough 


American common sense, 
even after its erosion by 


our educational standards 
= 4.2. and the inanity of much 
Wesalleniaiahe of what we accept as “en- 
tertainment,” to convince 
us that some of the cream on the bun of our 
self-congratulation is the least bit sour. 

WE ARE ASSURED, for example, that all of 
us are rolling in wealth. If you and I don’t feel 
that we are in exactly that condition, then that 
is a fact we had best keep to ourselves. Any little 


Washington Reports: 


Be 


PRES. EISENHOWER will find it harder to make his vetoes stick 
in the current session of Congress, Sen. Mike Mansfield (Mont.), 
left, Democratic whip, declared on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. Sen. Thomas H. 
Kuchel (Calif.), at right, the Republican whip, predicted a filibuster 
on civil rights but eventual passage of legislation. 


EN. MIKE MANSFIELD (Mont:), Demo- 
cratic whip, and Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel 


;| (Calif.), Republican whip, agreed that major is- 


sues before the second session of the 86th Con- 
gress will be civil rights, disarmament, federal aid 
to education and an increase in the minimum 
wage. 

They were interviewed on Washington Reports 


heard on 300 radio stations. Both said there will 
be so much urgent business that Congress may 
have to recess for the national conventions and 
reconvene later. 

Kuchel stressed civil rights legislation as ur- 
gently needed. He said he hoped this will include 
“legislation to preserve voting records in all states, 
to give the attorney general more enforcement 
powers.to guarantee the civil rights of all Ameri- 
cans, and legislation to provide that where anyone 


survives of our traditional . 


the appalling let-down in- 


to the People, AFL-CIO public service program ~ 


nagging need for dollars or for shiney merchandise 
can easily be met by going into debt. 

In the career of Dwight D. Eisenhower we 
have witnessed the growth of a great myth, not 
of a great President. It’s a difference which is 
not entirely reassuring. The fearful prospect 
of another great war does seem to have receded. 

If now our apprehension is less, it is not be- 
cause our defenses are in better order. They are 
not. It isn’t because our weapons are superior 
to those of our Red rivals, for they aren’t.- Nor, 
certainly, is it because of any freshness or inven- 
tion in our foreign policies, for they have remained 
substantially unchanged for seven years. Such 
assurance of peace as we do have is rather the 
gift of a Russian dictator who has decided that 
keeping mankind’s nerves quivering has done the 
Communist cause no good. 

THIS IS AN ELECTION YEAR. The great 
eiderdown quilt of complacency under which the 
Administration has invited us to crawl has almost 
convinced us that there are no “real issues.” 

If we are not to lose one of the great sources 
of our strength, we must disabuse ourselves of that 
nonsensical, that narcotic, belief. If ever there 
have been issues worth debating, we may be sure 
they are still with us. For rarely has an Ameri- 
can government had a record of less positive ac- 
complishment than has our’s during these past 
years. 


‘Rival Senate Whips Spell Out 
\Main Issues Before Congress 


conspires to destroy a public building, whether 


church, synagogue, courthouse or school, that this - 


constitute a federal crime.” 

Mansfield said he thinks “the President is going 
to find it more difficult to veto measures this com- 
ing session and get away with it because with an 
election coming up there will be more togetherness 
as far as the Democrats are concerned.” 

He charged that the Administration has falsely 
tried to charge the Democrats with “spending.” 

“In every single year that Pres. Eisenhower has 
been in office,” he detlared, “Congress has re- 
duced his budget requests so that the total reduc- 
tion amounts to about $13 billion over the past 
seven years, 


“Insofar as defense spending is concerned, the 


_ President has not asked for enough. We will very 


likely this year, as we have in the past, raise the 
amount for defense over what he has requested.” 
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UAW Gives $25,000: 


Labor Ups Backing 
For Wilson Strikers 


Chicago—Organized labor is stepping up its support of the Pack-|; 
inghouse Workers nine-week strike against Wilson & Co., the na- 


tion’s third largest meat packer. 


Nationally known labor figures have addressed membership meet- 


ings of striking locals. 


Auto Workers Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey spoke 


to an overflow meeting in Albert 
Lea, Minn., and Pres. James B. 
Carey of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, was heard by a 
mass meeting in Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Sec.-Treas. Thomas M. McCor- 
mick of the Oil Workers is sched- 
uled to speak to a meeting in 
Kansas City and appearances by 
other key unian figures are being 
arranged. 

‘UPWA Pres. Ralph ‘Helstein 
acknowledged receipt of a $25,- 
000 donation to the Wilson 
strike fund by the Auto Workers 
and there were indications that 
additional financial support 
would be coming from other 
unions. 

. An unusual device in attempted 
union-busting,.a union for strike- 
breakers, has been introduced to 
the Wilson situation. Petitions for 
certification as collective bargain- 
ing agency at some Wilson plants 
have been filed by the National 
Brotherhood of Packinghouse 
Workers, an unaffiliated group with 
a membership of fewer than 10,- 
000 in the industry. 

UPWA officials characterized the 
activity of the unaffiliated group as 
“company-inspired” and noted that 
signatures on the petitions could 
only be those of strikebreakers re- 
cruited by Wilson from every sec- 
tion of the country. License tags 
from as many as 22 states have 
been counted driving into some 
struck Wilson plants. tte 


Few Members Returned 


A negligible number ef UPWA 
members have returned to work. 
Officers of the unaffiliated union 
have claimed to Wilson manage- 
ment that they represent a major- 
ity of current employes and have. 
said that discharge of any of their 
members as a part of the strike 
settlement would be argued as an 
unfair labor practice. 

Wilson Pres. James D. Cooney 
used this intervention to reject ar- 
bitration of all unresolved issues 


suggested by four Democratic gov- 
ernors of states in which struck 
plants are located. 

Helstein pointed out that the 
newest gimmick at strikebreaking 
was a threat to much of organized 
labor. 

It would be possible, Helstein 
said, for a company to invite in 
an unaffiliated union at any time 
during a strike and to have this 
group give membership cards to 
the strikebreakers. In an election,. 
under the Landrum-Griffin Act, 
both strikers and so-called “re- 
placements” would be permitted 
to ballot for their choice of a 
bargaining agent. 

Governor Orville L. Freeman 
(Minn.), Edmund G. Brown 
(Calif.), Herschel C. Loveless 
(Ia.) and Ralph Brooks (Neb.), 
wired Helstein and Cooney urging 
arbitration of unsettled items in 
the stalemate: They said this 
would “permit full production to 
resume for the benefit of all parties 
and the public.” 

Helstein immediately told the 
governors that he would accept ar- 
bitration as “a last, necessary step” 
although he would prefer “a gen- 
uine meeting of the minds at the 
bargaining table.” 

Company Stalls 

He noted that Wilson had never 
been asked for conditions different 
from those already granted by 
every other major meat packer. 
Wilson, he added, had “failed and 
refused to make their position 
known on many of the items balk- 
ing a contract and strike settle- 
ment,” 

Cooney turned down the gover- 
nors’ offer and said that he con- 
sidered reinstatement of strikers 
and other issues “not appropriate 
for arbitration.” 

He contended that it would be 
an unfair labor practice for him 
to discharge the strikebreakers cur- 
rently on his payroll. 


Keyserling Sees Danger 


In Economic Stagnation 


A leading economist has warned that periodic recessions and 


economic stagnation are in store 


for the nation unless the United 


States gets “the right kind of leadership, which I don’t think we’ve 


got now.’ 

Leon H. Keyserling, president 
Progress and chairman of former 
Pres. Truman’s Council. of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, told a nationwide 
radio audience that full employ- 
ment and economic growth must 
be achieved to meet the Soviet 
challenge and domestic needs. 

Keyserling ‘was interviewed on 
the AFL-CIO public service radio 
program, As We See It, heard over 
the American Broadcasting Co. 
network, 

Idle workers and idle plant ca- 
pacity must be used to meet “a 
tremendous range of unmet needs,” 
Keyserling declared. He said wages 
“have not risen fast enough ... to 
provide the consumption on the 
part of wage earners that would 
help us to keep our resources fully 
employed.” 

Manpower and technological re- 
sources being wasted, Keyserling 
said, could be used to: 

@ Raise living standards, par- 
ticularly for low-income families. 

@ Provide better protection for 
the old. 

@ Provide schools, health serv- 
ices and fundamental resource de- 
velopment, 


of the Conference on Economic 


@ Meet national defense needs. 
“If military strength is a deterrent 
force, we can’t afford to have a 
pistol that won’t go off, or to have 
a pistol that has a range of only 
200 yards jwhen our adversary has 
a pistol that has a range of 400 
yards.” 

If economic growth can be main- 
tained, Keyserling declared, the 
nation’s social needs can be met 
without general tax increases be- 
cause an expanding economy will 
produce greater tax revenue. He 
added that closing tax loopholes 
would permit higher exemptions on 
low income taxes and thus further 
stimulate consuming power. 


“The kind of inflation we’ve had 
in recent years,” Keyserling as- 
serted, “is the high cost resulting 
from too much unemployment, 
from too much idle plant and the 
behavior of big monopolistic price 
fixers who raise their prices when 
their plants are only 60 to 70 per- 
cent employed. _ 

“They try to make up for a low 
level of sales and production by 
charging higher and higher. prices.” 


Houston television cameras and reporters: 
progress at other Amoco operations, was in its 175th day. 


: —s’noto by U. B. Maley 
CHRISTMAS DAY STORY of striking Oil, Chemical & Atomic 


Workers at Amoco refinery in Texas City, Tex., is covered by 


The strike, also in 


Transport 


Workers 


Get 36-Cent Package 


New York—Last-minute settlements providing wage and fringe 
benefits worth at least 36 cents an hour over a two-year period have 
averted a scheduled strike by 37,000 subway and bus workers here 

The agreement reached by the Transport Workers in New Year’s 
Eve negotiations with the city-owned subway and surface transit 


seven private bus companies, 
reached an hour before a 5 a. m. 
strike deadline. 

The City Hall talks with the 
Transit Authority were spurred by 
recommendations of a_ special 
mediation panel headed by Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, veteran mediator 
and former assistant defense secre- 
tary. 

The agreement provides an 
immediate raise of 18 to 25 cents 
an hour and second-year in- 
creases, in two stages, which will 
add another 8 to 11 cents to 
wage rates. A separate fund was 


Strike-Lost 
Time in 1959 
Most Since °46 


Lost working time fffe to strikes 
during 1959 reached the highest 
‘l level since 1946, the Labor Dept. 
has reported. 

The report said the 116-day steel 
strike accounted for about three- 
fifths of the 68 million man-days 
lost. 

“The total of man-days lost in 
1959 amounted to about seven- 
tenths of 1 percent of the estimated 
working time of_all workers in non- 
farm establishments (excluding 
government),” the report said. 

“This percentage was about three 
times: the 1958 figure. Although 
it was the highest yearly rate ex- 
cept for 1946, it was only half the 
level for that year.” 

For 1959, there were 3,900 
stoppages beginning in the year 
involving 1,850,000 workers. The 
average time lost was 37.2 man- 
days per striking worker. 

The Labor Dept. press release 
pointed out that the steel strike was 
“the largest stoppage in terms of 
size and duration in this country’s 
history.” 


Rep. Simpson Dies; 
Old Guard Leader 


Rep. Richard M. Simpson of 
Pennsylvania’s 18th Dist., chairman 
of*the National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee and ranking 
minority member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, died 
in the Bethesda, Md., Naval Hos- 
pital following a brain operation. 
He was 59. ee 

A member of the House for 22 
years, he was regarded as a top 
GOP expert on legislation concern- 
ing taxes and foreign trade, and 


was an advocate of high tariffs. 


lines paved the way for a pact with® 


set up to eliminate inequities in 
skilled-trades rates. Improved 
health and welfare benefits bring 
the estimated value of the pack- 
age to 40 cents. 


TWU Pres. Michael J. Quill 
hailed the settlement and _ told 
newsmen that transit workers “are 
among the happiest” that a strike 
was averted. 

Talks between TWU and seven 
private bus operators resulted in 
quick agreement giving 8,000 
workers a 36-cent package, includ- 
ing wage increases of 22 cents an 
hour over the contract period. 

New York Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner declared that the city’s 15- 
cent subway and bus’ fare would 
not be increased during the period 
of the contract. To aid the settle- 
ment, the city eased the Transit 
Authority’s financial problems by 
agreeing to pay for the authority’s 
police force and indicated that it 
will compensate private bus lines 
for their part in the cut-rate school 
fare program. 

.The Transit Authority also 
agreed to a similar package cover- 
ing 1,700 bus operators represented 
by the Street & Electric Railway 
Employes. 


BRT Opens. 
dist Parley 
In Cleveland 


* Cleveland—Merger of the na- 
'tion’s two largest railroad operat- 
jin brotherhoods —the Railroad 
| Trainmen and the Locomotive Fire- 
imen & Enginemen—was proposed 
here as the Trainmen opened a 
special convention to elect officers 
and make ‘constitutional changes 
|necessitated by :the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act. 

The merger proposal was ad- 

vanced by H. E. Gilbert, president 
of the 87,000-member BLF&E, in 
an address to the 1,124 delegates 
representing the Trainmen’s 200,- 
000 members. 
. A five-man committee was 
named by BRT Pres. W. P. Ken- 
nedy to study the proposal and 
report back to the convention, 
the union’s 31st, before it .ad- 
journs. The convention may last 
a month or more. 

‘Named chairman of the study _ 
group was J. E. Stultz, Logansport, 
Ind. Other members include A. L. 
Ford of Anderlin, N. D.; D. A, 
McDonald of Fairfield, Ala.; G, I. 
Winn, Jr., of Manchester, Ga.; and 
H. J. LeBlanc of Monkton, New 
Brunswick. 

Gilbert has long advocated cre- 


-|ation of a single union of operat- 


ing and service employes in the 
railroad industry. Three times in 
recent years he urged merger of the 
BLF&E with the unaffiliated Loco- 
motive Engineers, but the latter 
group has turned down the plan. 

Although the convention was 
called as a special session, possibly 
limited to the election of officers 
and the constitutional changes, 
delegates voted by a narrow margin 
to open the conclave to any legiti- 
mate union busifiess. 

Ahead of the delegates was a 
possible political contest involving 
the presidency and other posts of 
leadership. 

Kennedy, who has held the top 
position since 1949 and was re- 
elected at the brotherhood’s 1954 
convention, has announced that he 
will seek another term. 

In his speech to the conven- 
tion, Gilbert charged that rail 
management seeks to eliminate 
350,000 jobs through. contract 
demands served on operating un- 
ions. He said this represents “a 
threat to the national security,” 
and charged that the carriers’ 
outcries about “featherbedding” 
are being used to hide this fact. 

Gilbert accused management of 
asking railroad workers “to give up 
12 years of wage increases and 50 
years of work-rule protection,” 


Singer Co. Zig-Zags 


Into Conspiracy Charge 


New York—tThe Justice Dept. 


has accused the Singer Manufac- 


turing Co. of conspiring with two European firms to sew up the 
United States market for the newest type of household sewing ma- 


chine through a patent deal. 


The anti-trust complaint, a civil action filed in U.S. District Court 


here, alleges that the Singer com-® 


pany—which already “completely 
dominates” the domestic manufac- 
ture and sale of “zig-zag” sewing 
machines—has teamed up with an 
Italian and a Swiss manufdcturer 
to control the market for sup- 
posedly-competing imported ma- 
chines. 
Named _ co-conspirators — with 
Singer in the complaint are the 
Fritz Gegauf firm in Switzerland 
and the Arnaldo Vigorelli firm in 
Italy. The Swiss firm, the Justice 
Dept. said, agreed to assign its 
patent rights to Singer. These 
rights, along with patents held by 


Singer, would then be used to 


freeze out Japanese imports. 

The three companies would then 
determine which Européan manu- 
facturers would be permitted to ex- 
port automatic sewing machines to 
the United States, the charge con- 


tinued. z 3 

The automatic zig-zag ma- 

- chines, which enable the operator 
to switch from straight to fancy 
stitches withoui cumbersome at- 
tachments, account for a “grow- 
ing segment” of the sewing ma- 
chine market, the government 
stated. In 1958, Singer sold more 
zig-zag machines than any other 
type of household sewing ma- 
chines, It accounted for two- 
thirds of the sales in the United 
States, its sole competition com- 
ing from foreign imports. 

The Justice Dept. told the court 
that the patent agreement has “de- 
prived consumers of the opportun- 
ity of purchasing these machines in 
a free and competitive market.” It 
asked the court to dissolve the 
agreements and issue orders estab- 
lishing free competition in the 
field. 
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. mums, now $45, would go to $50. 
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BRICKLAYERS’ LOCAL 34 in New York City recently celebrated golden jubilee at a dinner. Left to 
right are: Bricklayers’ Treas. Thomas F. Murphy; Pres. Harry C. Bates; Local 34 Pres. James 
McEntegart; Francis Cardinal Spellman; Local 34 Sec. James F. Brodie; Mayor Robert F. Wagner; 
Dinner Committee Chairman Peter Doyle; Local 34 Business Rep. Vincent Dee. . - 


Self-Financing Helps TVA Meet 
Fast-Growing Demand for Power 


' Labor-backed self-financing for the Tennessee Valley Authority, enacted by Congress last summer, 
will permit the expansion of generating facilities to meet demands in the power-hungry area it serves 
for the next several years, the TVA said in its annual report for the 1959 fiscal year. 

Already the average residential consumer in the TVA region uses nearly 8,000 kilowatt hours a 


“With the many new uses of ® 


electricity that develop each year,” 
the report said, “and with the 
sharply increasing use for air con- 
ditioning and heating, an average 
annual use of 20,000 kilowatt hours 
per customer in the Valley region is 
not many years off.” 

The report also covered other 
phases of TVA concern including 
navigation “improvements, flood 


Rockefeller 


' year—a level the industry does not expect the rest of the country to reach until 1975. 


control, land and water use, water 
supply and reforestation. 

In addition it denied “loosely 
made charges” that its low-cost 
power has “pirated” companies and 
plants from other areas. 

“During the 19 years from 
1940 through 1958,” it said on 
the basis of a survey, “25 firms 
ceased operations in areas out- 
side the TVA region and re- 


Proposes 


State Minimum Wage 


Albany, N. Y.—Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) has proposed a 
statewide minimum wage law and modest improvements in unem- 
ployment, workmen’s compensation and disability benefits in his an- 
nual message to the New York State Legislature. 


Rockefeller called on the Re 


publican-controlled legislature to 


enact this year: 

@ A statutory minimum wage of. 
$1 an hour to supplement and serve 
as a floor under New York’s pres- 
ent wage board system which estab- 
lishes separate minimums for vari- 
ous industries. He also proposed 
extended coverage. 

@ A $5 incrgase in maximum 
weekly benefits under the unem- 
ployment, disability and workmen’s 
compensation laws. These maxi- 


@ A new provision permitting 
workers displaced by automation to 
receive jobless benefits while they 
are retraining for other occupa- 
tions. 

The aréas of improvement pro- 
posed by the governor are among 
those urged by State AFL-CIO 


Concert Scheduled 
As Green Memorial 


officers during a conference with 
Rockefeller in November. The spe- 
cific increases recommended fall 
considerably below New York 
labor’s legislative program, 

One feature of the minimum 
wage proposal which matched 
labor’s recommendations is the 
extension of coverage to workers 
at voluntary non-profit hospitals. 

The $1-an-hour minimum_ the 
governor proposed compares with 
$1.50 an hour which the State 
AFL-CIO had said was justified by 
the cost of living and was “essen- 
tial for the protection of the work- 
ing people of this state.” 

The state labor leaders had told 
Rockefeller that “at the very least 
the state law should provide for 
the automatic adjustment of the 
state minimum” to conform with 
increases in the- federal minimum 
wage. 

While labor will press for a 
higher minimum, business and 
industry groups have served no- 
tice that they are opposed to any 
statutory minimum wage. 

The Commerce & Industry Asso- 
ciation has protested that a state- 
wide minimum would ‘‘price 


workers out of their jobs and 


plants out of the state in some 
industries and enhance the com- 
petitive advantage of other states 
having no such legal wage floors.” 
In the area of unemployment 
and workmen’s compensation, 
Rockefeller again steered a course 
between business opposition to any 
improvement and labor’s proposal 
to set maximum benefits at two- 


thirds of the average state wage. 


located here, They represented 
employment of 3,800 people. — 

“During the same period, 9 
firms representing an employ- 
ment of 2,000_persons left the 
TVA region for locations else- 
where. 

“The net gain of 16 plants 
and 1,800 employes was negligi- 
ble in the total growth of indus- 
try in the region, where the num- 
ber of workers in manufacturing 
plants, according to census fig- 
ures, increased from 175,000 to 
nearly 290,000 between 1939 
and 1954.” 

The meaning of TVA’s growth, 
according to the report, is that for 
“some years to come” TVA will 
have to add 1 million kilowatts of 
generating power annually to keep 
pace with demand. 

Recognizing that advance plan- 
ning is nec@sary because of the 
time required for construction of 
facilities, the TVA made tentative 
expansion plans in advance of con- 
gressional authorization of bonds. 
Once Congress acted, orders were 
placed for two steam-electric gen- 
eration units—one of 600,000 kil- 
lowatts capacity, largest in the 
world, to be built on the Green 
River at Paradise, Ky., and the 
other of 500,000 kilowatts capacity 
to be constructed of a site still to 
be selected. 


Salvatore Ninfo, 
ILG Pioneer, Dies 


New York—Salvatore Ninfo, 
pioneer leader in garment organiza- 
tion, a vice president of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers from 1915 to 
1956, and a spearhead of unionism 
among Italian immigrants in a wide 
variety of trades, died in a Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., hospital after a long ill- 
ness, He was 76. 


He came to this country from/ 


his native Sicily in 1899 at the age 
of 16 and worked so effectively for 
the ILGWU that the late Pres. 
Samuel Gompers of the former 
AFL borrowed him to organize 
among newly-arrived Italian work- 
ers in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

He was a leader in the waist- 
makers’ and cloakmakers’ strikes 
here in 1909 and held many offices 
in the international union and its 
locals, including the acting presi- 
dency for a short time in 1921. He 
was elected a member of the New 
York City Council on the Ameri- 
can Labor Party ticket in 1937 and 


s) during 1959 and are expected to be 


Economic Outlook. Says: : 


of the nation’s economy. 
Economic Trends and Outlook, 


FRB, Administration 
Hit on Tight Money 


The AFL-CIO has lashed the Eisenhower Administration and the 
=| Federal Reserve Board for bringing about “one of the tightest credit 
squeezes most Americans have ever seen” and checking the growth 


, monthly publication of the AFL- 


out that interest rates reached the 
highest levels in over a generation 


even higher in early 1960. 
| “That means America’s acute 
housing shortage will’: worsen and 
construction e tet cee will be 
affected,” the AFL-CIO said, quot- 
ing experts as seeing a 10 percent 
decline in housing starts this year. 
“The consumer is paying more 
for new cars, refrigerators, etc., 
as interest rates mount ;.. ,” 
the publication commented, add- 


“State and local governments 
are paying higher debt costs or 
putting off necessary projects. ... 

“Federal government debt 
costs are higher than ever and 
interest rates continue to inflate 
the cost of the national debt. In- 
terest costs for 1959-60 are esti- 
mated at over $8 billion, up 
about a billion dollars or about 
11 percent in the three years 
since 1956-57.” 

The AFL-CIO noted that home 
builders have said interest charges 
On mortgages rose about 1 percent 
from 1958 to 1959, making annual 
mortgage payments an average of 
$110 higher. 

“Much of the reason for this 
credit squeeze is a conscious effort 
to tighten the money supply—a 
wrongheaded use of monetary 
weapons by the Federal Reserve 
Board,” the AFL-CIO said. 


Most Effective 


The publication observed that 
the money supply is not the only 
economic factor affecting the econ- 
omy, but added that the FRB’s 
power is the single most effective 
way to influence the money supply. 
The board influences this area 
through interest rates it charges 
member banks for borrowing 
funds, through the ratio it requires 
of bank reserves to loans and 
through purchase and sale of gov- 
ernment securities. The money 
supply includes the coins and bills 
in circulation as well as the money 
in demand deposits, that is, in 
checking accounts in banks. 

The AFL-CIO pointed out that 


CIO Dept. of Research, pointed® 


of the gross national product 
droppéd steadily as the nation re- 
converted from war to peace, to 

a level of about 35 percent in the 
early 1950's. 

“As the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion began to make its presence 
felt, however, as the inflation- 
preachers scared America out of 
more and more growth, the money 
supply as a percent of gross na- 
tional product, declined from about 
34 percent in early 1955 t6 a level 
of 29 percent in the first two quar- 
ters of 1959,” it added. 

The reason, the AFL-CIO said,. 
is that every time the economy 
starts to move forward rapidly, the 
reserve board and the Administra- 
tion decide that inflation might start 
speeding and so “put on tight- 
money brakes.” 

The AFL-CIO publication 
pointed out that in 1953-54 and 
1957-58, recession followed 
money-tightening and that “in- 
flation” or price imcreases oc- 
curred regardless of the board’s 
action. — 

It referred to the view of William 
McChesney Martin, chairman of 
the FRB board of governors, be- 
fore Congress last summer. 

Martin said then that the board 
should not support “an: undue ex- 
pansion of bank credit and money” 
in the face of “developing high- 
level prosperity and the potential 
threat of an inflationary boom.” 

For a nation emerging from the 
“staggering 1958 recession,” the 
AFL-CIO said, a rapid increase in 
money and credit to create more 
jobs, homes and a higher standard 
of living need not be “undue.” 


Concern Misplaced 


Not only has the board shown © 


more concern over growth as “an 
engine of inflation” than for its 
beneficial effects—‘“it has been 
quite satisfied with unsatisfactory 
growth rates,” the AFL-CIO 
charged. 

The nation’s economic growth 
has been “too slow” in recent years, 
the AFL-CIO said, pointing out 
that even conservative estimates put 
growth needs at 5 percent annually 


the money supply as a percentage 


Force. 


simply to maintain living standards, 


IAM Tells Johnson of 
Sharp’s Union Busting 


Houston, Tex.—Locked-out Machinists at the Mission Mfg. Co. - 
here have questioned whether a background of union-battling quali- 


a|fies Dudley C. Sharp, Sr., for promotion to Secretary of the Air 


In a letter to Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson—a fellow 


that the Senate “consider” Sharp’s 
participation in the union-busting 
activities of the company in which 
he is a principal owner before act- 
ing on confirmation of his promo- 
tion from under secretary to sec- 
retary. 

Business Rep. A. T. Adams of 
IAM Lodge 12 told Johnson that 
the union officers had twice written 
to Pres. Eisenhower complaining 
that Sharp had actively participated 
in strikebreaking efforts, including 
having himself photographed doing 
the work of a striking employe in 
an effort to drum up business for 
the company. 

The union members, who had 
struck July 13, 1959, voted last 
September to end their strike but 
the company locked them out 
and filled their jobs with strike- 


Texan—the IAM members ask'> 


breakers. 


served through 1943, __ 


An Eisenhower aide replied to 
the first letter, advising the union 
members to take their protest to 
the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

In a follow-up letter, to which 
‘| the union has not received a reply, 
the officers told the President that 
they had done just that. 

The NLRB general counsel, they 
informed Eisenhower, had issued 
a complaint charging the company, 
which makes oil equipment, with: 

@ Refusal to bargain in good 
faith. 

6 Discrimination against work- 
ers because of their union mem- 
bership. 


Firing 210 IAM members 
ing the course of the strike. 


The NLRB regional office has 


set Jan. 26 for a hearing on the ~ 


complaint. * 
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, Acts ‘Not aid: 


‘CC 


Counsel Thomas E. Harris. 


— ’ Stations ° 
F or. ‘Aviiduabas Broadcasts 


The Federal Communications Commission has sharply rebuked the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. for the use of its television facilities in programs to discredit the trade union movement. 

‘The commission’s reprimand involved two Metropolitan stations—WTTG-TV in Washington and 

WNEW-TYV in New York—and stemmed from formal complaints filed by AFL-CIO Associate Gen. 


PION, D.C. SATURDAY, JANUARY. 9, 1960 


The FCC listed these activities® 
of the MBC affiliates as being “not |S 
consistent” with commission policy 
as regards “editorializing” by broad- 
casters: 

*@® During - McClellan - special 
Senate committee hearings involv- 


ing the’ Auto Workers and Kohler | | 


Co:, WTTG furnished free films of 
selected portions of the investiga- 
tion to 27 television stations, with- 
out“informing them that the films 
were paid for by the National As- 
séeiation of Manfacturers. 

'°@’ On the eve of congressional 
action on controversial labor legis- 
lation, both stations telecast a pro- 
gram’ supporting the restrictive 
Landrum-Griffin bill. The AFL- 
CIO assailed this as a “one-sided 
presentation” and a “perversion of 
the public service concept.” 

The commission’s complaint 
against WITG’s role in connection 
with the Kohler hearings noted that 
the: station, working with NAM 
representatives, sent 102 telegrams 
to stations in different markets of- 
fering to sell the film summaries. 

The offers, said the FCC “were 
made at the suggestion and request 
of the NAM” and the cost of the 
telegrams “was divided between 
NAM and WITG” although the 
wires significantly made no men- 
tion of the role of the industry 
front group. 

When not a single station ac- 
cepted the offer to sell the films, 
the commission complaint contin- 
ued, “arrangements were made by 
NAM to have said summaries made 
available free of charge to interested 


stations.” Again, the FCC noted, 
“no information was given by 
WTTG ... during any transmittal 
to any of the stations receiving said 
summaries that they were being 
supplied by NAM.” 

The FCC called WITG’s fail- 
ure to identify the NAM’s active 
participation. in. supplying the 
free films “a serious omission,” 
in view of the fact that federal 
regulations require broadcasters 
to identify any direct or indirect 
‘sponsor of telecasts. 


The second charge involved a 
televised interview with Senators 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) and 
Sam J; Ervin, Jr. (D-N.C.), both 
supporters of harsh legislation. 
The AFL-CIO had said the timing 
of the program made it impossible 
for supporters of more moderate 
legislation to ask for equal time to 
talk on a bill which would have 
met the problem of labor corrup- 
tion “without undeservedly restrict- 
ing the legitimate functions” of 
unions. 

Company’s ‘Defense’ 

Metropolitan’s defense, entered 
by MBC Gen. Counsel Robert A. 
Dreyer, declared that “at no time” 
did the AFL-CIO ask “for an op- 
portunity to present the other side 
of the case—if there is another 
side to labor corruption.” 

Harris, in reply, assailed the 
broadcaster’s “cynicism,” declaring 
that the issue was “not the pros or 
cons of labor corruption, but the 
highly controversial issue of which 


Financial Report Items 


Protested by AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO has taken strong exception to a Labor Dept. in- 
struction covering the union financial report required by the Lan- 


drum-Griffin Act. 


The AFL-CIO protested that the instruction might be interpreted 
to require an itemized breakdown of legitimate expenses incurred 


by officers or employes and paid®— 
directly by the union. 

If the Labor Dept. instruction 
is interpreted broadly—and ex- 
penditures for hotels, air travel 
and stamps are to be itemized— 
the AFL-CIO contends that the 
rule is contrary to the law’s lan- 
guage, violates the legislative in- 
tent, would serve no useful pur- 
pose and would burden unions 
unduly, 


In a 13-page comment, the AFL- 
CIO asked the Labor Dept. to re- 
vise the reporting forms “to make 
it clear that they call for the list- 
ing . . . only of (1) reimbursed 
expenses and (2) any personal ex- 
penses paid by the union, whether 
reimbursed or paid directly, to- 
gether with any other disguised 


salary items, and that they do not 
call for the allocation among offi- 
cers and employes of union ex- 


| penses paid directly by the union.” 


The department’s new Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports re- 
cently issued both long and short 
reporting forms required to be filed 
by some 77,000 unions within 90 
days after the close of their fiscal 
year. 

The AFL-CIO took issue with 
the instruction covering Schedule 
F in the long form and Item ul in 
the short form. 

“Non-reimbursed union expenses 
are not disbursements to an officer 
or employe, either directly or in- 
directly; they are disbursements to 
an airline or hotel or stationery 
store,” the AFL-CIO pointed out. 


Exempts Oxe 


“outdated and_ obsolete,” 


“legislature to bring the statute 


by working peop! 


Two work beasts or a yoke of 


Kentucky Garnishee Law 


Louisville, Ky.—Describing this state’s garnishment law as 
the Executive Council of the Ken- 
‘tucky State AFL-CIO has called on the 1960 session of the 


“The state labor body criticized the law as so outmoded 
"that it provides no exemption at all for salary or wages earned 


Instead, said # the Kentucky State AFL-CIO, the law—writ- 
‘tem nearly a century ago—provides such obsolete exemptions 
from garnishment as the following: 


spinning wheel; two saddles; two bridles; $100 worth of poul- 
try; 10 head of sheep; and provender suitable for livestock. 


n, Not Wages 


up to 20th century standards. 


oxen; two plows; one loom and 


pending ipossie Congress should 
enact.” 

The commission found that inthe 
interview conducted by newsman 
Matthew Warren, “both the ques- 


enacting. one labor bill as against 
the other;” and that neither WITG 
or WNEW ever broadcast any pro- 
gram “presenting a viewpoint favor- 
able to any other labor bill then 
pending before Congress.” 

: Defense Dismissed - 

The FCC dismissed Metropoli- 
tan’s defense—that the AFL-CIO 
had never ‘sought equal time—by 
declaring that this was a violation 
of the “fair presentation” policy 
endorsed by Congress and the com- 
mission. It cited a policy reiterated 
many times by the commission 
which declared: 

“We do not believe . . . that the 
licensee’s obligations to serve the 
public interest can be met merely 
through the adoption of a general 
policy of not refusing to broadcast 
opposing vif’s where a demand is 
made ... for broadcast time. 

“If, as we believe to be the 
case, the public interest is best 
served in a democracy through 
the ability of the people to hear 
expositions of the various posi- 
tions taken by responsible groups 
and individuals on particular 
topics and to choose between 
them, it is evident that broadcast 
licensees have an affirmative duty 
generally to encourage and im- 
plement the broadgast of all sides 
of controversial public issues ... 
over and above their obligation 
to make available on demand 
opportunities for the expression 
of opposing views. 

“It is clear that any approxima- 
tion of fairness in the presentation 
of any controversy will be difficult 
if not impossible of «achievement 
unless the licensee plays a conscious 
and positive role in bringing about 
balanced presentation of the op- 
posing viewpoints.” 

Summing up the findings against 
the two Metropolitan stations the 
FCC said the facts indicate that 
the actions were “not consistent” 
with policies on the presentation of 
controversial issues. 

It called on MBC to make cer- 
tain that “the future operations of 
all your stations . . . will be_guided 
by the views” set forth in the offi- 
cial reprimand, 


Parley to Air Ills 
Of Puerto Ricans 


New York—Representatives of 
labor, social agencies and Puerto 
Rican groups will meet Jan. 15 at 
Hotel Commodore here to explore 
the social welfare needs of Puerto 
Rican citizens. 

The day-long conference, spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, will probe six 
specific areas: public welfare, fam- 
ily and child care, youth, recreation 
and leisure time, housing, medical 
and hospital care, and .consumer 
problems. 

Fernando Sierra Berdecia, sec- 
retary of labor for the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, will repre- 
sent Puerto Rico Gov. Luis Munoz 
Marin at the conference. CSA Dir. 
Leo Perlis said Marin has notified 
him that “the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment is deeply interested in the 
objectives of your conference. We 
sincerely believe that such coopera- 
tive action can unfold great possi- 
bilities. Let me compliment you 
for, your fine initiative and wish 


tions and answers lent support to | 
the. advisability of the Congress | 


BRIGHTENING HOLIDAY SEASON for 400 children of striking 
members of Textile Workers Union at Harriet-Henderson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, N. C., Los Angeles Union Label Council sent 21 
cartons of union-made toys in time for Christmas. Shown packag- 
ing toys is Charles Hamner (right), of Mailers Union, while Union. 
Label Council Sec.-Treas. W. J. Bassett looks on. Toys were pur- 
chased from Mattel, Inc., under contract with Rubber Workers, and 
Knickerbocker Toy, under contract with Machinists. 


To Charity 


L-G Act Held No Bar 


Donations 


New York—The Landrum-Griffin Act does not forbid union do- 
nations to charitable organizations, providing certain procedures are 
followed, it was announced here by an AFL-CIO spokesman. 

Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities director, said 
his office has been notified to this effect by the AFL-CIO Legal 


union groups who felt the new law 
might seriously hamper their vol- 
untary health and welfare work in 
local communities. 
Quoting AFL-CIO General 
Counsel J. Albert Woll, Perlis 
said the trade unions may prop- 
erly contribute to charitable or- 
ganizations and similar public 
welfare agencies “as long as 
union officials making such con- 
tributions out of union funds are 
acting pursuant to the organiza- 
tion’s constitution and by-laws or 
pursuant to a resolution adopted 
thereunder by the Executive 
Board or other appropriate gov- 
erning body of the organization.” 
Perlis explained: “While the new 
labor-management act is harmful 
to many areas of legitimate trade 
union activity, we cannot allow it 
to prevent unions from carrying 
out their programs of community 
service.” He stressed that union 
groups should exercise care that 
their constitutions and by-laws spell 
out specifically the purposes for 
which funds may be contributed 
and the procedures to be followed 
in authorizing disbursements. 
The Community Services direc- 
tor said the official interpretation 
from Woll referred to a statement 
made on the Senate floor by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and a 
press release issued Dec. 10, 1959, 
by Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell. 


No Limitation 

Kennedy, discussing the fiduci- 
ary responsibility imposed on union 
Officials, stated: “The bill does. not 
limit in any way the purposes for 
which the funds of a labor organ- 
ization may be expended or the in- 
vestments which can be made. 
Such decisions should be made by 
the members in accordance with 
the constitution and by-laws of 
their union. . . . The problems with 
which labor organizations are ac- 
customed to deal are not limited to 
bread-and-butter unionism or to 
organization and collective bargain- 
ing alone, but encompass a broad 
spectrum of social objectives as 
the union may determine.” 


that he has received several letters 
from reputable charities indicating 
that some labor organizations may 
be withholding customary dona- 
tions apparently because of an er- 
roneous belief that the new law 


you a most successful conference.” 


forbids such donations. This be- 


Dept. following inquiries. from?- 


The Dept. of Labor press release. 
declared: “Sec. Mitchell also said’ 


lief probably stems from a mis- 
understanding of the provisions 
dealing with fiduciary responsibil- 
ities of officers of labor organiza- 
tions.” 

The release continued: “The 
Secretary pointed out that this 
section of the law (Sec. 501) does 
not restrict the right of a labor 
organization to contribute to 
whatever charities the members 
choose to assist. All expendi- 
tures must, of course, be made in 
accordance with the particular 
organization’s constitution and 
by-laws, the Secretary said.” 


Bargaining 
Rights Asked 
For Hospitals 


New York—More than 200 
prominent New Yorkers have urged 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and the 
state legislature to provide collec- 
tive bargaining rights and the 
protection of unemployment and 
disability benefits for 115,000 non- 
medical workers in voluntary, non- 
profit hospitals. 

Among the signers of the state- 
ment, which called for “first-class 
citizenship rights” for hospital 
workers, were 56 members of the 
legislature, 13 congressmen and six 
New York City councilmen. 

Thirty-four religious leaders, in- 
cluding ministers, priests and 
rabbis, signed the statement. It 
was made public by Local 1199 of 
the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store 
Union, which struck seven New 
York City hospitals for 46 days last 
spring to win partial union recog- 
nition, 

The community leaders, in- 
cluding Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
pointed out that the “low wages 
and poor working conditions” 
prevailing in the hospitals com- 
‘pel workers to.live in slums, to 
seek supplementary relief assist- 
ance from city and state welfare 
agencies and pose a threat to 
“the health of the entire com- 
munity.” 

Protesting the.exemption of hos- 
pital employes from state labor and 
social laws, the signers called for 

“prompt action to extend to hos- 
pital workers the rights enjoyed by 
other workers sad thus end 
their present status of second-class 


itizenship.” 
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‘Strike breakers Paid 


Portland Papin Out to ® 


Up to $300 Weekly 


Portland, Ore.—The two-month-old strike of the Stcreotypers | 


against Portland’s daily newspapers, focusing national attention in 


the newspaper industry on the show-down struggle here, is forcing |i 


unions in the field to consider major new tactics. 


As the strike drags on, it has become more apparent that manage- 


ments of the Oregonian and the? 
Oregon Journal aim at nothing less 
than crushing all the newspaper un- 
ions involved in the dispute. 


The Stereotypers struck Nov. 
10 after failing to make any head- 
way in negotiating a new contract. 
Their old agreement with the two 
papers expired Sept..15. The pub- 
lishers refused to discuss wages or 
any other contract matters unless 
the union agreed first to three de- 
mands: 

@ That a German-built auto- 
mated metal plate-casting machine, 
which the Oregonian says it pro- 
posed to buy, be operated by one 
man. Present equipment is op- 
erated by four men, The_German 
machine is untested in this country 
and has not even been seen by the 
stereotypers. 

@ That foremen not be required 
to belong to the union. They have 
been in all past contracts. Foremen 
work alongside other men, perform 
the same duties. 

@ That the union give up its 
right to provide substitutes. 

All other unions in the two 
plants—printers, pressman, en- 
gravers, mailers, paperhandlers 
and Newspaper Guild of report- 
ers, editors and phetographers— 
observed the picket lines. But 
the publishers imported strike- 
breakers, chiefly from the South, 
and began immediately to pub- 
lish a joint product in the Ore- 
gonian plant. Some of the im- 
ports have been identified as 
veterans of such strikebreaking 
operations as Lima, O., Haver- 
hill, Mass., Miami, Fla., Reno, 
Nev., and Oklahoma City. 

The job pirates receive premium 
pay—up to more than $300 
weekly—and are quartered at the 
publishers’ expense in a nearby 
hotel, Management also picks up 
food and bar tabs. 

Husband and wife teams are 
frequent among ‘the strikebreakers. 
The women operate teletypesetter 
machines, on which news copy is 
translated into perforated tape, 
which in turn is fed through auto- 
mated linotype machines. The pub- 
lishers were caught early in the 
strike working some of the women 
12 hours a day, 72 hours a week, 
in flagrant violation of state law 
which fixes a maximum 44-hour 
week for women. 

A public hearing on importation 
of strikebreakers and its impact on 
labor-management relations in Ore- 
gon was scheduled for Jan. 9 by 
an interim committee of the state 
legislature. 

Lavish - Outlays 

Lavish outlays for recruiting and 
paying strikebreakers and setting 
up a training school for new ones 
at the Journal plant are made pos- 
sible by payments from a publish- 
ers’ strike insurance plan. 

Each management can collect up 
to $10,000 daily over a 50-day 
period for a combined total of 
$1,000,000. 

The Stereotypers have offered 
compromises on eaeh of the three 
management demands—compro- 
mises which formed the basis of 
peaceful settlement of the same is- 
sues at Detroit. But the publishers 
have refused to consider them and 
instead have come up with five new 
demands: 

@ An open shop. 

@ Re-examination of manning 
agreements on all other stereotyp- 
ing equipment. 

@ A five-hour increase in the 
workweek at no increase in pay. 


@ Priority and seniority. for 
strikebreakers. 

@ A no-strike clause, 

Gov. Mark O. Hatfield (R.), suc- 
cessful last year in mediating other 
labor disputes, offered his services 
but. the publishers refused them. 
Sen. Richard L. Neuberger (D) 
proposed a citizens’ fact-finding 
panel to study the strike and drew 
a similar curt rejection from the 
publishers. The unions had wel- 
comed both proposals, 

Unfair labor practice charges 
have been filed by the Stereo- 
typers on the basis of use of 
strike insurance funds to import 
and train strikebreakers, and by 
the web pressmen based on the 
publishers’ refusal to bargain in 
good faith. 

The Pressmen’s contract expired 
Dec. 31. Four days earlier, man- 
agement notified the local its mem- 
bers were no longer employes. 
With expiration of the contract, the 
pressmen and the affiliated paper 
handlers voted to strike and joined 
other crafts on the picket line. 


New Paper Possible 


To get their story before the 
public, the unions have turned to 
radio, TV and handbiils. A special 
edition of 300,000 copies of the 
Oregon. Labor Press, devoted en- 
tirely to the strike, was mailed out 
to all residences in the Portland 
area. Now Portland’s labor move- 
ment is taking steps to start a third 
daily newspaper in the city. Busi- 
ness agents and secretaries of un- 
ions in the area have voted support 
for such a paper, to be financed by 
sale of stock. 

International officers of news- 
paper unions will hold a “summit 
meeting” in Portland this month to 
discuss financing for the venture. 

A committee of newspaper un- 
ion representatives is preparing 
cost estimates, locating publish- 
ing facilities and determining 
staff requirements for the pro- 
posed. new paper, tentatively 
named the Portland Daily News. 

Union members have launched a 
house-to-house canvass to measure 
public interest in such a paper and 
to press, at the same time, a cam- 
paign to persuade those still taking 
the combined Oregonian-Journal to 
cancel their subscriptions. Cancel- 
lations already are estimated to 
have reached 100,000. 


“HAPPIEST PICKET LINE” is what Bob Schults, president of the Portland Newspaper Guild, 
called this demonstration of 300 newspaper employes and their families outside the Oregonian’s 


struck plant. 


Supported by a five-piece band, the demonstrators sang Christmas carols for an hour 


on the 43rd day of the city’s longest and most bitter newspaper strike. 


TWUA Plans Appeal to NLRB 
On Ruling in Darlington Mill Case 


The Textile Workers Union of America will ask the National Labor Relations Board to over- 
rule a trial examiner’s decision absolving the Deering, Milliken & Co. textile empire from respon- 
sibility for the unfair labor practices of the Darlington Mfg. Co.—the South Carolina cotton mill 
which closed its doors in October 1956 rather than bargain with the union chosen by its workers 


in an NLRB election. 


Five hundred Darlington em-® 


ployes lost their jobs in what was 
widely regarded as a move to in- 
timidate southern textile workers 
and block union organization. 

At issue in three years of hear- 
ings has been the question of 
whether Deering, Milliken & Co. 
could” be réquired to compensate 
the Darlington workers for their 
loss of wages and offer them jobs 
in other Deering, Milliken mills. 

NLRB. Trial Examiner Lloyd 
Buchanan ruled there was insuffi- 
cient evidence that Deering, Mil- 
liken & Co. controlled the labor 
relations policies of the Darling- 
ton Mills despite the fact that 
Roger Milliken was the president 
of both companies, despite the 
common ownership of the two 
firms by the Milliken family and 
despite the fact that the majority 
of the directors of the Darlington 
corporation are also officers of 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Earlier Buchanan had dismissed 
the NLRB general counsel’s com- 
plaint against Roger Milliken per- 
sonally. An appeal is pending 


before the NLRB. 
If Buchanan’s findings should be 


PROFESSIONAL SCAB William (Beano) Glover, a printer, shows 
up for early-morning shift at strike-bound Portland, Ore., Orego- 
nian, with his wife Justine, left, and Patsy Moore, also strikebreakers. 
Glover is a veteran of union-breaking operations at Zanesville, O.; 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Haverhill, Mass.; Houston, Tex.; and Westchester 


County, N. Y. 


2| ads, 
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upheld by the NLRB, any back-pay 
remedy for the Darlington workers 
would be limited to funds obtained 
from the liquidation of the Darling- 
ton mill which have been frozen 
by court order. 


In a statement commenting on 
the trial examiner’s decision, the 
TWUA declared that “under the 
NLRB’s own rules and past prac- 
tices it is outrageous and illegal 
to deliberately and pointedly 
keep out of this case the respon- 
sible persons and the responsible 
corporation.” 

“Roger Milliken forced the de- 
cision to liquidate the Darlington 
subsidiary,” the TWUA declared, 
“simply to evade an obligation .to 
bargain with the union, The Deer- 


FTC Tells 


ing, Milliken corporation which 
Roger Milliken controls—a wealthy 
and powerful chain—could . find 
other jobs for the hundreds of Dar- 
lington workers, many of whom are 
still without employment.” 
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‘Spotlight’ 


To Halt Ad Practices 


The Federal Trade Commission has cracked down on the Spot- 
light, a self-styled New York “labor paper,” ordering its publisher 
to cease “misrepresenting that it is the nationally circulated official 


publication” of the AFL-CIO. 


The FTC also directed Publisher Ernest Mark High to stop 


“printing unauthorized advertise- 
ments” and then billing firms for 
these ads. 

" Accompanying the order was a 
sharply worded opinion by Commis- 
sioner William C. Kern who assailed 


‘| the “shabby” practices of the Spot- 
‘| light’s advertising solicitors. 


The record, Kern said, was re- 
plete with testimony that adver- 
tisers were told they could “pur- 
chase labor’s good will” by buying 
“the clear ‘implication being 
that otherwise the whiplash of la- 
bor’s ill will might be incurred.” 

As further evidence, Kein cited 
a brief filed by High’s lawyer which 
declared “it is demonstrable .. . 
that it is desirable for businessmen 
to acquire the good will of organ- 
ized labor.” The brief said the 
“primary benefit” of ads placed in 
the Spotlight was that businessmen 
gained “a reputation as a friend of 
labor.” 

Kern, bluntly rejecting this con- 
tention, declared: 

“We cannot but wonder at 
this argument; it seems to indi- 
cate, first, that one can buy 
friendship, and second, that la- 


bor’s friendship is for sale. We - 
prefer to believe that both of 
these conclusions are false.” 


‘The commissioner pointed out 
that, in any event, the Spotlight 
“did not even deliver the doubtful 
advantage promised,” since it “was 
not the nationally distributed pub- 
lication of a great federation of 
trade unions, as prospects were 
given to believe,” but rather was 
circulated to a “relatively small 
audience” in the New York area. 


The FCC was aided in its 
probe of High’s activities by the 
Intl. Labor Press Association, 
representative of the legitimate 
mewspapers published by AFL- 
CIO affiliates. The ILPA’s Code 
of Ethical Practices expressly 
prohibits advertising solicitation 
based on allegations that such 
ads will buy labor friendship. 


Also assisting i in the investigation 
was the State, County & Municipal 
Employes which terminated its re- 
lations with the Spotlight last year 
because. of union dissatisfaction 


with its solicitation methods, ~~ 
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